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PAEMERS  OU  An  Associated  Press  dispe.tch  to-da.y  from  Chicago  says: 

EELIEF  PLAHS      "Farm  relief  and  cooperative  production  will  "be  emphasized  by 
the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation  during  the  coming  year» 
Sam  H,  Tliompson,  president  of  the  federation,  expressed  the  organ- 
ization's  view  toward  aid  for  agriculture  in  his  annual  message  opening  the 
farm  Bureau  Convention  yesterda;^',  when  he  urged  the  farmers  to  hold  hack  and 
wait  for  President-elect  Hoover  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Seventy-first 
Congress  to  provide  a  panacea  for  fs^rm  ills.... He  described  the  measures  de- 
signed to  aid  agriculture  as  bits  of  legislation  that  would  require  time  and 
study,  which  would  not  be  available  during  the  present  session  of  Congress." 

"Cooperative  production  is  the  new  idea  for  the  farm,  Mr.  Thompson  said, 
to  work  alongside  cooperative  marketing  in  increasing  the  farmers'  profits. 
It  is  planned  to  organize  farms  in  various  districts  into  cooperative  groups, 
which  will  work  out  ways  and  means  of  lowering  production  costs  and  increasing 
profitable  production.    Mr,  Thompson  also  visioned  the  time  when  farm  surpluses 
might  be  eliminated  through  regulation  of  what  the  various  farms  should  grow. 
The  farmers,  he  explained,  could  cooperate  by  planting  specified  acres  in  corn, 
wheat,  cotton  and  other  commodities  with  a  view  toward  growir^g  no  more  than 
would  adequately  meet  the  demand.    He  added  the  individual  farm  unit  would  re- 
main, although  individual  production  would  be  replaced." 


JOEDAH  ON  Virgil  Jordan,  chief  economist  of  the  National  Indus- 

A&EICULTURE       trial  Conference  Board,  challenged  "emphatically  the  view  that 
there  has  been  any  fundamental  improvement  in  the  economic 
position  of  American  agriculture  during  the  past  six  years," 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedera^tion  yesterday, 
according  to  the  press  to-day.    He  said  "agriculture  is  broke  and  has  been 
since  the  war,"  and  the  only  way  to  save  agriculture  is  to  find  some  means  of 
making  up  its  $5,000,000,000  deficit.     "I  see  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
the  abandonment  of  two  or  three  million  farm  enterprises  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  years,"  he  said.    "In  recent  years  other  basic  industries,  con^ 
fronted  with  similar  problems  of  readjustment  *of  capacity  and  changing  market 
demands,  have  established  within  themselves  representative  and  authoritative 
organizations  to  assume  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  development  of  the 
industry  on  the  basis  of  better  knowledge  of  its  position  and  needs.  As 
matters  stand  to-day,  this  is  the  great  need  of  American  agriculture.  The 
political  power  of  the  farmer  has  had  its  test;  we  know  now  how  strong  it  is 
and  we  know  fairly  clearly  what  it  could  conceivably  accomplish  toward  meeting 
the  fundamental  problems  which  confront  the  industry.    The  future  depends 
upon  how  energetically  and  siggressively  the  industry  can  develop  w  thin  it- 
self some  agency  of  strong,  scientific  and  economic  leadership  by  which  it 
can  deal  effectively  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  readjustment  which  it 
faces. " 
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Section  2 

Aeronautics  Edward  P.  Warner,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 

Aeronautics,  writes  of  aeronautics  in  December  Review  of  Reviews. 
Airship  operations,  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  are  still, 
in  a  certain  sense,  in  an  experimental  stage,  says  the  author. 
Progress  can  not  be  made  in  the  office  or  the  laboratory.  It 
mast  be  made  in  the  air.     V^e  must  continue  to  press  boldly  forward 
in  new  design  and  operation.    Airships  can  not  be  constructed  or 
tested  successfully  upon  a  small  scale.     The  indications  for  the 
future  are  so  favorable  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  do 
otherwise  than  go  forward  with  new  ships  as  the  Navy  Department  is 
doing  now.     Those  7/ho  are  most  intimately  conversant  with  what  has 
alread;^.'"  been  accomplished  are  the  firmest  believers  in  the  possi- 
bility  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  still  exist,  and  in  putting 
rigid  airships  into  early  regular  and  invaluable  service  both  in 
the  commercial  carriage  of  passengers  and  mail  and  in  naval  affairs 
Those  who  know  the  airship  best,  too,  have  the  least  patience  v;ith 
the  theory  that  it  is  destined  in  some  way  to  undercut  the  airplane 
Heavier-than-air  and  light er-than-air  craft  have  their  distinctive 
places,  and  there  should  be  little  mutual  invasion.    Both  the  air- 
ship and  the  airplane  may  be  expected  to  make  much  more  if  public 
interest  supports  further  research  and  development. 

Artificial  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  10 

Cotton         says:  "The  English  have  become  interested  in  a  new  textile  fiber 
known  as  'artificial  cotton,'  although,  as  one  y/riter  states,  the 
substance  so  designated  is  neither  artificial  nor  is  it  cotton. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  plant  discovered  in  South  America  but 
adapted  to  cultivation  in  England,  where  after  a  number  of  years 
of  experimentation  it  is  now  beihg  grown  with  a  view  to  marketing 
it  next  year  on  a  commercial  scale.    After  the  remarkable  progress 
of  the  rayon  industry,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  decry  the  future 
of  a  new  substitute  for  cotton  which,  according  to  report,  can 
be  handled  by  ordinary  cotton  textile  machinery  and  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  surrogate  for  the  coarser  grades  of  cotton.     The  new 
fiber  is,  in  fact,  of  somewhat  longer  staple  than  middling  cotton, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  not  having  to  be  ginned.     It  is  also 
claimed  that  it  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  its  cotton 
equivalent.    Production  costs  will  be  chiefly  determinant  of  the 
extent  of  the  inroads  that  the  new  fiber  can  make  into  the  field 
of  bor^a  fide  cotton,  always  assuming  that  the  claims  that  it  is 
just  as  good  or  better  can  be  substantialed.    As  the  London 
EinancieJ  News  points  out  in  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  bene- 
fits derivable  from  the  discovery  of  cheap  cotton  substitutes, 
the  need  for  economy  is  especially  felt  in  precisely  those  coarser 
grades  of  cloth  into  r/hich  the  new  material  presumably  could  be 
woven.,.. If  artificial  cotton  can  be  grown  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  meet  any  substantial  volume  of  domestic  manufacturing  demand, 
the  growers  of  American  cotton  may  well  begin  to  feel  alarmed. 
However,  the  estimated  production  costs  are  still  high  and  the 
3,000,000  or  4,000,000  pounds  that  an  English  company  hopes  to 
have  available  next  year  is  a  very  small  amount  by  comparison  witla 
the  millions  of  bales  of  real  cotton  grown  yearly." 


'Ill 


An  auspicious  "beginning  is  set  for  the  new  year  "by  conditions 
at  the  closing  of  this  year,  declares  the  monthly  review  of  the  con- 
ditions of  iDusiness  in  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  Journal,  which  says:   "Bankers  who  are  now  casting  up  the 
financial  statement  for  American  husiness  in  1928  find  the  prelimi- 
nary figures  gratifying.    Fundamental  conditions  in  industry,  trade 
and  employment  are  sound.    An  auspicious  "beginning  is  set  for  the 
new  year,  despite  the  action  of  the  stock  markets  which  have  been 
bid  up  out  of  proportion  to  business  prospects.    Corporation  profits 
in  1928  will  aggregate  about  10  per  cent  larger  than  last  year  and 
will  even  surpass  the  record  earnings  of  1926,    Jour  out  of  every 
five  industrial  groups  show  gains.    Public  utility  earnings  contin- 
ue to  forge  ahead,  and  recent  improvement  in  railroad  traffic 
brings  earnings  of  the  carriers  for  the  full  year  above  1927,  though 
slightly  below  1926.    American  prosperity  is  more  than  a  'myth.' 
Manufacturing  activity  is  maintained  at  a  high  level  and  numerous 
new  records  in  production  are  assured.    The  triumvirate  of  steel, 
automobiles  and  building  look  forward  to  another  successful  year. 
Labor  employment  is  full  and  payrolls  high.     Textiles  are  looking 
up, . . .Jirmness  in  money  rates  for  December  and  the  year-end  began 
somewhat  early,  due  to  the  unprecedented  expansion  in  brokerage 
loans,  which  made  necessary  a  revision  of  the  money  outlook  for  the 
closing  weeks  of  1928,    Little  relief  is  to  be  expected  until  after 
J anuary  1 .  • . . " 

Parm  Con-  Lewis  F,  Carr,  who  has  worked  as  farm  hand  and  farm  manager 

ditions        in  Ohio  and  New  York,  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  writes  on 

farm  life,  under  the  title  "Unknown  America,"  in  The  Century  Maga- 
zine for  December.    The  author  finds  that  outside  of  certain 
favored  sections,  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  are  on  a  stand- 
ard of  living  far  below  that  which  would  be  considered  as  a  satis- 
factory American  standard.    A  few  years  ago,  Branson  and  Dickey,  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  con- 
ditions in  three  agricultural  counties,  he  says.    A  reported  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  farmer-owners  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  renters  and  croppers  occasioned  the  investigation.  They 
found  that  the  average  renter  lived  on  a  family  income  of  about 
$250  a  year,  the  cropper  family  on  about  $150.    There  are  probably 
about  ten  million  of  such  people  "yiroughout  this  country,  people 
who  do  not  own  their  homes,  Y^ho  make  no  property  return  whatever, 
who  seldom  see  newspapers  or  magazines  and  who  almost  never  read 
books.     "In  my  experience  in  farming  in  four  States,  and  in  my 
study  of  farming  conditions  in  as  many  more,"  the  author  says, 
"I  have  knov/n  only  one  man  to  get  rich  out  of  farming,  'eight- 
cylinder  rich'   I  mean...."     It  has  been  proved  beyond  question, 
he  says,  that  certain  types  of  agriculture,  practiced  by  millions 
of  people,  do  not  pay  at  all.    The  sections  following  these  systems 
manage  to  exist  only  through  the  sale  of  natural  resources,  timber, 
turpentine,  oil,  clays,  the  products  of  quarries,  and  the  like, 
and  by  day-labor  in  other  lines. 

Grarman  Farm  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Minister  of 

Prices         Agriculture  has  rejected  the  motion  at  the  Reichstag  to  increase 
duties  on  wheat  and  rye,  but  he  foreshadows  new  measures  for 
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stabilization  of  prices,  and  some  attempts  liave  already  been  made 
to  effect  this  thro-ugh  certain  grain-trading  corporations  "backed 
"by  State  capital.    But  the  underiaking  failed.     The  report  says: 
"The  Government  has  submitted  a  bill  increasing  the  import  duty  on 
refined  sugar  from  15  to  25  m^rks  per  hundred  kilograms.     It  gives 
the  Government,  however,  the  right  to  put  the  duty  back  at  15  marks 
if  the  average  price  of  sugar  in  Magdeburg  exceeds  for  one  m.onth 
the  price  of  21  marks  per  fifty  kilograms." 


Internat  ional 


The  Associated  Press  December  8  reports  from  Chicago: 
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Only  the  breeding  classes  will  emeri^e  with  their  lives,  with  one 
exception.    Dick,  the  grand  champion  steer  owned  by  12-year-old 
Clarence  Goecke  of  State  Center,   Iowa,  will  be  taken  to  New  York 
alive  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  which  bought  it  at  the  record-breaking 
figure  of  $8,050,    Mr.  Pen:.ey,  who  once  was  a  poor  farm  boy,  wants 
to  exhibit  it  as  an  example  of  4-H  Club  achievement ....  So  m:ach 
interest  was  attracted  December  6  by  the  sale  of  Goecke' s  prize  steer 
that  the  sale  of  the  other  prize  winners  was  forced  into  the  back- 
ground.    Iowa  State  College  was  able  to  get  only  $32  a  hundred  for 
its  grand  champion  Barrow,  a  Duroc,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Sxvallum  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  drew  $16.50  a  hundred  for  his  reserve  champion,  a 
Chester  White.     Both  f  ig-ures  were  under  the  record.     The  grand  cham- 
pion carload  lot  of  steers — the  Aberdeen  Angus  yearlings  owned  by 
E.  P.  Ha.ll  of  Mechanic sburg,   111. — brought  $44  a  hundred.  The 
champion  carload  of  sheep,  owned  by  W.  G.  Miles  of  Evansville,  Wis., 
sold  for  $27  a  hundred...." 

Tile  Cominercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  December  8  says:  "The 
week  lias  been  rather  uneventful  in  the  wool  trade.    Prices  have 
held  steady  on  all  descriptions  and  rather  against  the  buyer  than 
otherwise.     There  has  been  a  fairly  considerable  quantity  of  wool 
bought  in  the  Middle  West  at  prices  rather  above  the  level  of  the 
Boston  market,      Foreign  markets  are  steady  for  the  most  part. 
London  closed  slightly  below  the  high  point  of  the  series,  but  5 
to  7^  per  cent  above  the  close  of  the  previous  series.  All 
prima-ry  markets  are  firm,  except  for  some  irregularity  reported 
at  the  River  Plate.     The  m£i,nuf acturing  situation  is  very  healthy 
and  consumption  is  proceeding  at  a  high  rate,  v/ith  a  cheerful 
outlook  for  future  business." 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  December  8  says: 
"Vigilance  is  a  rciost  essential  protection.     The  congressional 
budget  committee  proposed  to  cut  the  appropriation  of  $17,000 
annually  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  carried  on  research 
work  to  $5,000.      The  control  of  insect  infestation  has  gained  a 
good  and  effective  position  through  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
millers,  insurance  companies,  carriers  and  various  governmental 
agencies.     The  Government  apparently  was  the  first  one  to  want  to 
back  down  in  its  protective  vigilance  by  economizing  in  the  budget, 
Millers  were  informed  of  this  and  aroused  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  agricultural  subcommittee  has  indorsed  the  full  $17,000 
for  weevil  control  applicable  to  wheat  and  flour.     It  would  be 
back-tracking  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  impair  the  work 
done  by  the  bureau  in  controlling  weevil.     The  action  of  the  sub- 
committee should  insure  the  full  necessary  appropriation." 
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MEKET  i^iUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Dec.  10 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  claoice  $13  to  $16.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $11;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $12  to  $14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12  to  $14.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $12; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.),  medium,  good  and  choice  $8,40 
to  $8.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $7.50  to 
$8,60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $6.85 
to  $8  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13.25  to  $14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.85. 

Grain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.17:|  to  $1.21:|;  i\io.2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.30 
to  $1.33;  No. 2  hard  winter  (I2i-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.12-|-  to 
$1.16-|-;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.19-^; 
Kansas  City  $1.08-^r  to  $1.09-^-;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80|  to  8lf^; 
Minneapolis  72^  to  73-|^;  Kansas  City  78-2-  to  79-g-^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  81  to  81-|^;  Minneapolis  to  77^^;  Kansas  City  77  to  ' 

78^;  No. 3  white  oats  Cnicago  45  to  48f^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8^  to 
43  5/8^;  Kansas  City  46  to  47 ^i. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  lbi-8'5(p  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Fnites  85^-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
5552?  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
$4,25-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consumdng  centers.     New  York  stock 
$3.75-$4.50  in  eastern  cities.    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening: 
apples  $5-$5.50  and  Baldwins  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 
Eastern  Yorks  and  Staymans  $4-$5  in  eastern  markets.    New  York 
and  Michigan  Rliode  Island  Greenings  $6-$7  in  Chicago.    New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at  $40-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $36-$38  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  1  point  to  19,86$z^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
d'=^clined  2  points  to  19,04{^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
declined  12  points  to  19^-.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  markets  was  unchanged  at  18.67{^  per  lb. 
On  the  corresponding  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.18^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  52(zJ;  91  score,  51j^;  90  score,  48^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  25|-^;  Single  Daisies,  25^;  Young  Americas, 
25^^^  to  26^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


Prepared  in  the  Tress  Service.  Office  of  Inlormatlon,  Umted  States  De;>5.rt,,ne^t  of  Agricwltare.  for  the  purpose  «? 
prosentiRg  all  shj^des  or  opinion  a«  raiSccted  in  the  press  on  uxvMcvs  afTectisg  aariculture.  particr.,ar,y  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disappravsl  o!  views  aijd  opinions  qitoted  is  expressly  discimmed.  The  mte^it 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importaaoe. 
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FAHMEES'  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  reports: 

EELISF  "A  nation-wide  agricultural  cooperative  service,  to  function  as 

PLANS  a  trade  association  for  farm  cooperatives,  is  to  be  started  "by 

the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  early  in  1929,  Frank  Evans, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  gen^eral  counsel  and  head  of  the  federation's 
marketing  department,  made  known  yesterday  in  addressing  the  annual  convention 
of  the  farm  "bureaus.     The  various  farmers'  cooperative  associations  will  he 
joined  in  the  national  orga.nizat ion  sponsored  hy  the  federation  for  the  purpose 
of  pooling  their  resources  in  stabilizing  agriculture,  Mr.  Evans  said. 
Mr.  Evans  described  the  aims  of  the  farmers'  national  cooperative  as  being  to 
coordinate  and  unify  the  policies,  practices,  methods  and  abilities  of  the  in- 
dividual farm  cooperative.     Immediate  effort  ?/ould  be  concentrated  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  research  board  or  fact-finding  commission,  which  would  supervise 
analyses  of  the  markets,  give  legal  advice  on  contracts,  taxes  and  similar 
matters,  and  provide  a  transportation  bureau  and  other  special  services,  it 
was  set  forth.     'In  establishing  this  new  service,'  Mr.  Evans  said,  'account 
has  been  taken  of  the  tendency  in  the  direction  of  nation-wide  contracts  in  all 
the  major  industries.'..." 


WMT  GEOUP  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Kansas  City 

AED  FAEM  says:  "Approval  of  the  farm  relief  bill  proposed  by  Charles  L. 

-"BILL  McNary  of  Oregon,  was  announced  at  Kansas  City  last  night  by 

representatives  of  nine  States  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
national  wheat  pool  committee.    E.  E.  Downie,  Wichita,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  said  that  while  some  of  the  representatives  regretted  the 
elimination  of  the  equalization  fee,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  opposing 
the  measure.    Jolin  Manley  of  Enid,  Okla.  ,  chairman  of  the  committee,  expressed 
his  belief  cooperative  mxirketing  would  be  greatly  aided  if  the  McNary  bill  be- 
came a  law.    The  States  represented  were:  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Texas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Indiana." 


COENSTALK  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:   "Copies  of      ,3  first 

PAPEE  BOOK         book  to  be  printed  on  paper  made  of  cornstalks  were  presented 
ISSUED  to  guests  at  a  luncheon  given  yesterday  at  the  New  York  Univer- 

sity Club  to  a  group  of  chemists,  publishers  and  manufacturers 
by  Eae  D,  Henkle,  president  of  the  Eae  D.  Henkle  Company,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  book,  in  honor  of  Dr.  G-eorge  M.  Eoramel,  author  of  the  volume, 
'Farm  Products  in  Industry.'     The  book  is  the  result  of  an  extended  survey  by 
the  author  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  af  Agriculture  into  the  indus- 
trial utilization  of  farm  products. .. .A  letter  from  Secretary  Jardine,  expres- 
sing his  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  luncheon,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Henkle. . . " 

The  report  states  that  next  Sunday  a  special  edition  of  the  Danville 
(ill.)  Commercial  News  on  cornstalk  newsprint,  including  a  rotogravure  section, 
TTill  be  published. 
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Agriculture's  Wellington  Brink,  formerly  associate  editor  of  "Farm  and 

Needs  Eanch,"  writes  under  the  title,   "Agriculture  Is  Having  Its  Face 

Lifted"  in  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  DecemlDer.    Mr.  Brink  says 
in  part:  "V&at  this  country  needs,  even  more  than  good  five-cent 
cigars,  is  smart  Alecks  in  agriculture.     Set  fire  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  some  young  whippersnapper ,  if  you  would  illumine  a  farming 
community  with  fresh  hope  and  useful  ideas, .. -Land-grant  colleges, 
and  they  nujnher  69,  to-day  loom  large  in  the  picture  of  the  Hew 
Agriculture  as  it  approaches  over  the  horizon.     They  train  'dirt' 
farmers,  and  catapult  them  out  to  the  farms,  competent,  enthusiastic. 
They  lay  down,  too,  an  effective  barrage  of  engineers,  "bankers, 
editors,  economists,  teachers,  veterinarians,  and  merchants ... .Agri- 
culture— the  militant  New  Agriculture — is  Big  Business  with  a  chip 
on  its  shoulder.     It  dares  youth  to  tackle  the  most  difficult,  yet 
the  most  promising,  job  of  the  age.     It  offers  no  soft  snap,  no 
feather  beds,  no  hibernation  holes.     It  produces  $17,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  in  this  country  each  year,  and  will  produce  more.  It 
is  not  a  'going'  concern — it  is  a  'coming'   concern.... I  often  ask 
myself,   'Fno  will  do  for  agriculture  what  Carnegie  did  for  steel, 
wha.t  Rockefeller  did  for  oil,  what  Ford  did  for  automobiles?' 
Perhaps  it  will  be  a  city  boy,  or  perhaps  a  youngster  who  has  made 
his  way  not  in  agricultural  college  but  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks, 
,        Assuredly,  it  will  be  a  hard-fisted,  aggressive  figure  unafraid  to 
em,brace  the  New  Agricultui^e  in  a  bear  hug," 


Deer  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  December  11  from  Ogden,  Utah, 

Surplus       says:  "Two  thousand  deer  in  the  western  part  of  the  Kaibab  Nation- 
al Forest  of  northern  Arizona  will  be  slain  by  G-overnment  employees 
and  the  carcasses  shipped  to  Indian  boarding  schools  and  western 
veterans'  hospitals  to  be  used  as  food,  R.  H.  Rutledge,  district 
forester,  said  at  Ogden  December  10.    The  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  of  Arizona  have  reached  an  agreement  on  the  surplus  deer 
situation  in  the  forest,  he  said,  to  this  effect.  Overproduction 
of  deer  has  been  a  problem  in  the  Kaibab  forest  for  some  years  and 
resulted  in  a  suit  to  test  whether  the  State  or  the  Federal  G-overn- 
ment has  control.    Arizona  lost  the  suit." 


I'arm  "There  is  a  farm  population  of  about  thirty  million,  and  a 

Conditions  village  population  of  about  eight  million.,  dependent  directly  on 
the  farm.     Of  this  thirty-eight  million,  about  fofty  per  cent,  or 
fifteen  million  people  are  depending  on  this  archaic,  one-horse 
farming.    The  actual  wages  of  such  labor  can  not  be  high  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  cents  a  day;  by  actual  survey  such  wages  have 
been  found  to  approximate  twenty  cents  a  day.,,. It  is  of  these 
people  in  one  section  that  Herman  Steen  wrote  lately:  'For  60 
years,  poverty  and  distress  and  misery  have  stalked  across  the 
plantations  of  Dixie,  and  a  dozen  States  are  blinded  by  illiteracy. 
Every  year,  1,000,000  children  are  robbed  of  their  birthright  of 
school  and  opportunity ,., ,The  standard  of  living... is  the  lowest  of 
any  class  of  farmers  in  the  United  States.'     And  in  1918,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  yea.r  of  the  war,  George  Pattullo  wrote:  'The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  more  distress,  hardship  a,nd  privation 
among  the  people  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  war  and  every  attendant 
horror  than  is  suffered  annually  by  the  poor  cotton-farmers  in 
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the  United  States.'     These  statements  are  not  exaggerations.     I  have 
lived  among  the  people  descrihed  ahove — within  the  past  year  and 
a  half.     I  have  spent  a  month  among  them  within  the  past  six  months. 
..."  (lewis  P.  Carr  in  Decemher  Century.) 

Farm  Loan  The  greater  part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  farm  loan 

System         system  has  heen  completed,  Commissioner  Eugene  Meyer  informed  the 
Report         House  appropriations  committee,   in  an  official  report        which  was 
availahle  Decemher  8,     "All  tho  hanks  are  heing  examined  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  "before  "but  of  course  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  business  has  not  been  handled  properly  in  the  past,  the  ex- 
aminations have  required  a  great  deal  more  time  than  would  "be 
necessary  under  ordinary  conditions,"  Mr.  Meyer  said.    He  pointed 
out  that  there  are  nearly  4,700  national  farm  loan  associations. 
A  number  of  the  associations  had  not  been  examined  at  all  for 
several  years  and  for  the  most  part  the  examinations  were  not 
thorough, 

Haitian  A  Port  au  Prince  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  9  says: 

Coffee         "King  Coffee  scored  heavily  in  the  final  balance  sheet  for  Haiti's 
Crop  fiscal  year,  which  ended  September  30.    With  an  average  crop  of 

67,000,000  pounds  of  the  aromatic  berry  for  the  preceding  period 
of  ten  years,  this  year's  crop  reached  the  maximum  in  all  of 
Haitian  history  with  the  bumper  crop  of  90,000,000  pounds.  With 
an  export  tax  averaging  2-|-  cents  per  pound,  coffee  contributed  72 
per  cent  of  Haiti's  export  revenue  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
influence  of  this  year's  phenomenal  crop  may  be  easily  realized." 

Meat  The  financial  condition  of  the  chief  meat  packing  corn- 

Packing       panies  is  reviewed  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  December  1 
Companies    by  H.  W.  Knodel,  who  says  in  part:  "Reports  from  the  principal 

companies  of  the  meat  packing  industry,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  October,  will,  undoubtedly,  show  profits  considerably  better 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  probably  the  best  for  several  years 
past.    The  major  factor  in  this  improved  situation  has  been  the 
favorable  trend  of  meat  prices  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
the  companies, .The  improved  price  situation  this  year  contrasts 
sharply  to  that  prevailing  last  year,  when  hogs  v/ere  packed  at 
high  prices,  and  as  the  marketing  season  progressed  prices  rea-cted 
incident  to  the  summer  hog  run,  and  the  packers  lost  heavily,... 
As  a  result  of  the  higher  pork  prices,  the  margin  of  profit  should 
be  higher  this  year,  and  earnings  substa,ntially  improved"  A 
stimulus  to  the  demand  for  pork  products  this  year  has  ueen  the 
high  prices  prevailing  for  beef  caused  by  the  sharply  curtailed 
supply,    G-enerally,  the  packers  realize  very  little  on  beef,  but 
a  better  showing  is  expected  this  year  since  smaller  cattle  re- 
ceipts iiave  prevented  the  piling  up  of  inventories, .  .The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  meat  packing  industry  are  such  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  forecast  the  progress  of  the  packing  year  more  than  several 
months  in  advance.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  leading  companies 
have  entered  the  new  fiscal  year  in  good  financial  condition,  and 
■  with  better  working  capital  positions  than  last  year.    And  confi- 
dence as  to  the  new  yea-r  is  added  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
opera.tions  in  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  have  probably  been  the 
best  in  several  years," 
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Orchid  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  Decemher  6  from  La  Ferte-Sous- 

Culture       Jarre,  France,  says:  "With  an  idea  "borrowed  from  the  culture  of 
Plan  for      orchids,  Dr.  Jean  G-ratiot,  hotanist,  is  convinced  that  he  has  dis~ 
Potatoes      covered  a  method  of  cultivation  that,  applied  to  potatoes,  would 
increase  the  yield  in  fahulous  proportions.     Twenty  years  ago 
Prof,  lloel  Bernard,  eminent  "botanist,  revealed  the  curious  phenomenon 
that  orchids  and  potatoes  are  'sick  plants'  that  can  not  live  with- 
out their  special  diseases.     The  thousands  of  varieties  of  orchids 
live  from  "birth  with  a  fungus,  deprived  of  which    they  perish.  They 
are  contaminated  in  the  soil,  for  their  seeds  do  not  contain  the 
germ  of  the  parasite.    Doctor  G-ratiot  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
germ  and  "by  uniting  it  with  seed  in  sterilized  tuhes  produces 
flourishing  orchids  at  will.    Similarly,  the  potato,  when  grown  from 
seed,  does  not  produce  a  tu"ber.     It  can  "be  o'otained  only  "by  planting 
seed  potatoes.    Doctor  G-ratiot  has  isolated  the  potato's  particular 
fungus  and  "believes  the  same  method  of  propagation  applied  to  the 
orchid  can  "be  practiced  on  the  potato," 


To"bacco  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  Decem"ber  1  says: 

Marketing    "Just  "because  tohacco  prices  are  materially  hetter  than  they  were 

early  in  the  season,  growers  should  not  he  content  to  continue  with 
the  present  vicious  and  unfair  system  of  marketing.     It  is  a  system 
in  which  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  unorganized  small-scale 
grov/ers  in  competition  with  organized  hig-scale  "buyers  is  heightened 
"by  a  further  unjustif iahle  condition  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  all  other  agricultural  agencies  should  take 
steps  to  remedy.    We  refer  to  the  fact  that  to'bacco  is  almost  the 
only  important  crop  for  which  there  is  no  official  grading,  and 
this  leaves  the  grower  with  no  accurate  knowledge  either  as  to  the 
exact  grade  of  tohacco  he  has  grown  or  what  price  that  grade  should 
hring,    Wc  need  to  make  more  earnest  efforts  to  regulate  "both  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  to'bacco.    Until  we  do,  there  will  continue 
to  "be  an  almost  yearly  repetition  of  such  tragedies  as  were  revealed 
in  letters  received  from  subscrihers  for  our  symposium  on  the  tohacco 
situation  just  after  the  1928  markets  opened  so  disastrously  low... 
Sooner  or  later,  too,  our  tohacco  farmers  must  come  hack  to  coopera- 
tive marketing.    This  very  fall  while  an  unusually  large  tohacco 
crop  was  depressing  prices  to  the  extent  indicated  hy  the  letters 
we  have  given,  the  farmers  of  Canada  had  a  similar  overproduction 
of  their  great  money  crop,  v/heat.    But  fortunately  for  them  they 
had  one  of  the  most  successful  cooperative  organizations  in  the 
world,  the  Canadian  Ttoeat  Pool.... What  grower  is  there  who  could 
not  look  forward  to  1929  with  more  confidence  if  our  Carolinas- 
Virginia  tohacco  farmers  had  such  an  organization  as  these  Canadian 
wheat  farmers  ha.ve?    How  long  will  our  tohacco  growers  he  content 
to  let  the  nov;  clearly  recognized  mistakes  made  hy  a  former  exper- 
ience prevent  them  from  trying  again  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
ackno¥;ledged  benefits  of  organization  minus  these  mistakes?" 
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Section  3 
MRKET  QUOTATIONS 

farm 

Products  December  11 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $13  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $14.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to 
$14;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to 
$11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$8.25  to  $8.55;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $7.40 
to  $8.45;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7 
to  $8  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quo- 
tations) ;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $13.25  to  $14.15;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$11.50  to  $13.85. 

Grain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.30  to 
$1.33;  No.2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14  to 
$1.1 9-|-;  No.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.02; 
Kansas  City  $1.09-|-  to  $1.11;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  8lf  to  82^; 
Minneapolis  74  to  75{^;  Kansas  City  77  to  79{^;  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  81^  to  82^^;  Minneapolis  78  to  79^;  Kansas  City  78^  to 
80^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46|  to  48^;  Minneapolis  43  l/8  to 
44  5/8(f-;  Kansas  City  46  to  47^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.10-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-85^^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Ihites  85{z5-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
65^-71^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged 
$2-$4  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.65-$1.85  per  bushel  hamper  in  midwestern  cities.    New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$35-$38  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type  $2.25-$2.50  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples 
$5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  Nev/  York  City,    Eastern  Yorks  $4-$5  in 
eastern  cities. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  52  points  to  20.38^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
48  points  to  19  ,  525?^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  73  points 
to  19,73^-,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  51  points  to  19,18jzJ  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.07^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:     92  score,  52^;  91  score,  51(^;  90  score,  48^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  25-^^;  Single  Daisies,  25^;  Young  Americas,  25-g-^  to 
26j^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


ijY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Infonjatition,  United  States  ly&p&rtmemt  of  AgrlcisUaro.  for  the  purpose  o1 
presenting  iill  shades  of  opiaiozt  m  reflected  in  the  press  oia  jutiitcrs  ziL&cting  agriculture,  pc^rticularly  ia  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  dLwipgrova!  of  viexvs  and  opinions  quoted  k  expressly  disclaimed.  The  int&zt 
13  to  reflect  the  news  of  importanois. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  President  Coolidt^;e,  in  his  address  yesterday  Toefore  the 

ON  AEROiiA-UTICS  International  Civil  Aeronautics  Conference,  said  in  part:  "... 

Regular  flying  in  the  United  States,  "beginning  with  a  short  mail 
line,  has  increased  until  this  year  there  are  approximately 
15,500  miles  of  airways,  on  which  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  nearly 
3,250,000  miles  were  flown  on  regular  schedule.     The  daily  mileage  is  estimated 
at  52,000  miles.    We  have  three  im.portant  international  lines — New  York  to 
Montreal,  Seattle  to  Vancouver  and  Miami  to  Havana.    Plans  to  extend  the  latter 
to  the  Isthmus  and  South  America  are  under  way.    The  transportation  companies 
have  "been  taxed  far  "beyond  their  equipment.    A  recent  and  important  development 
has  been  the  linking  of  the  airplane  and  the  tra.nscontinental  railways,  provid- 
ing a  rapid  journey  between  distant  points.     'Jhe  airplane  is  used  for  fast  day 
travel,  with  a  transfer  to  a  railroad  for  the  night  journey...." 


EARM  BUREAU  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  from  the  closing 

RESOLUTION         session  of  the  American  Earm  Bureau  Federation's  tenth  annual 

meeting:  "..  .The  farm  "bureau  resolution  concerning  national  farm 
relief  legislation  does  not  mention  the  equalization  fee,  the 
main  principle  of  the  "bill  supported  "by  the  federation,  "but  asks  that  agricul- 
ture "be  put  under  "che  American  protective  system. ...  The  resolution  insisted 
that  legislation  mst  he  adopted  to  make  the  tariff  effective  on  the  surplus- 
producing  crops,  using  cooperative  marketing  associations  as  the  'instrument 
for  marketing  not  only  the  surplus  "but  all  portions  of  our  farm  crops,  and 
containing  a  definite  check  and  penalties  upon  overproduction.' 

"S.  H.  Thompson,  president  of  the  federation,  was  authorized  to  call  a 
conference  of  State  farm  "bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  various  tax 
programs.     The  "bureau  will  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  seed  act  to 
designate  by  certification  the  origin  of  domestic  seed.     Mr.  Thompson  also 
will  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  production 
of  farm  products...." 


BOULDER  DAM  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "An  end  to  the 

BILL  years  of  wrangling  in  the  Senate  over  the  Swing-Johnson  Boulder 

Canyon  Dam  bill  appeared  in  sight  yesterday  when  an  agreement 
was  reached  to  invoke  the  drastic  cluture  rule,  and  thereby 
virtually  assure  a  vote  before  the  week-end.     Terminating  what  at  times  has 
seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  compromise  the  differences  of  Arizona  and  California 
over  the  distribution  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River,  the  Senate  v/ith  scarcely 
any  discussion,  agreed  to  limit  each  Senator  to  fifteen  minutes  of  debate  be- 
ginning at  3  p.m.  to-day.     Only  one  question  remains  to  be  solved,  that  re- 
garding construction  of  the  power  plant  to  be  erected  at  Boulder  Dam,  and 
Senators  interested  in  the  legislation  said  this  could  be  disposed  of  without 
mach  trouble. " 
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Campbell  Thornas  L.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Campbell  farming  Corpora- 

On  Busi-      t ion  in  ivlontana^  is  the  author  of  "Tlie  Industrial  Opportunity  in 
ness  Agriculture"  in  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  December.    He  says  in 

Parming       partj  "Modern  farlnin^  is  SOfo  engineering  and  lOfo  agriculture.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  pamphlets  referring  to  agronomy, 
soil  culture,  time  of  planting,  amount  of  seed,  and  every  other  de- 
tail, which  can  be  read  for  each  crop,  in  many  instances  in  an  hour's 
time.     Tliis  information  is  so  much  better  prepared  by  the  Goveirnment 
than  it  can  be  done  by  the  individual  farmer  it  is  useless  for  the 
farmer  to  spend  his  time  experimenting,    farming  is  a  manufacturing 
business,  as  well  as  a  type  of  contracting.     It  constitutes  all  the 
requirements  of  manufacturing  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  inter- 
esting type  of  contracting.    A  contract  with  a  bonus  and  penalty 
clause — a  liberal  bonus  if  the  work  is  done  within  season  and  in 
proper  time  and  an  almost  fatal  penalty  if  the  work  is  done  out  of 
season.     There  are  but  two  types  of  farming  under  present  industrial 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States;  the  small  farm  operated 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family  without  any  pay-roll  at  all  and  the 
large  farm  operated  as  a  factory  with  high-priced,  skilled  employees, 
factory'  production  methods,  technical  men,  and  industrial  mianagement. 
We  will  always  have  the  small  farm  with  us;  in  fact  it  is  most  es- 
sential that  we  do.     The  small  farmer  will  operate  truck  gardens  and 
intensified  units  near  our  industrial  centers  where  the  transporta- 
tion costs  will  to  some  extent  offset  labor  costs.    Such  a  type  of 
farm  will  be  a  home  as  well  as  a  business  and  will  always  include 
a  great  portion  of  our  rural  population.     The  large  farm  will  operate 
on  less  productive  land  with  greater  transportation  costs  and  less 
investment  per  acre.    Practically  all  the  work  will  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery v;ith  a  larger  output  per  man  and  a  resultant  higher  wage. 
Lands  which  are  now  marginal  and  unproductive  will  be  profitably 
farmed  through  industrialization,  as  the  growth  in  population  de- 
miands  it, ... " 


Chinese  Egg  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  November  29  says: 

Tariff,        "...The  American  Trade  Commissioner  in  China  cables  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  that  egg  products  to  the  value  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  v/ere  shipped  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928.    The  poultry  producers  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Roclcy  Mountain  States  suffer  the  full  im- 
pact of  that  competition.    These  Chinese  products  are  shipped  to 
Pacific  coast  ports  and  enter  into  immediate  and  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  home  growers.     These  imports  from  China  should  be 
stopped  by  an  adequate  tariff  wall,  for  two  sufficient  reasons. 
They  appropriate  a.  large  part  of  the  home  market  that  should  belong 
to  the  hom.e  producers  and  they  are  inferior  stuff  and  insanitary." 

Williami  F.  Whiting,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  contributes 
"Foreign  Trade  and  the  Inland  Banker"  to  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Journal  for  December.    He  says  in  part:     "...Since  1914  we 
have  become  a  creditor  Nation  on  an  increasing  scale.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  on  balance  foreigners  are  paying  us  interest  on  our 
loans  and  investments  abroad  instead  of  our  paying  foreigners  on 
their  investments  here,  as  was  so  long  the  practice.     Instead  of 
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incentives  to  export  we  now  have,-  other  things  teing  equal,  in- 
centives to  import.    But  things  are  not  quite  the  same.     Wha.t  we 
so  largely  exported  when  we  were  a  dehtor  nation  were  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  which  foreign  countries  could  readily  ahsorh. 
Hyiiat  foreign  countries  can  sell  us  nov/  that  we  are  a  creditor 
nation,  especially  since  we  are  so  nearly  a  self-sufficient  nation 
in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufactures,  is  a 
mjatter  that  causes  concern  in  ma.ny  quarters.     The  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  severa.l  situations.     One  is  the  fact  that  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  of  raw  m-aterials  such  as  ruhher, 
hides,  manganese,  chrome,  nickel,  wool,  silk,  Jute,  hemp,  and 
other  commodities,  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and  this 
dependence  will  hecom.e  greater  as  our  industrial  development  pro- 
ceeds.   Another  consideration  is  that  our  population  is  growing  at 
a  steady  rate  and  its  standard  of  living  is  heing  raised,  Trith  the 
result,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
sugar  and  other  important  foodstuffs  and  rav;  materials  such  as 
those  enumerated  ahove,  are  expanding  rapidly,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
our  consum.ption  of  foodstuffs  produced  in  this  country  will  tend 
to  cut  down  the  surplus  available  for  export..." 

Grain  Storage         The  Interstate  Commerce  ComJiiission  December  10  issued  an 
Problems      order  directing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  West  Jersey  and 

Seashore  Eailroad  to  defer  putting  in  operation  a  proposa.l  to  store 
grain  for  export  without  charge  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  according  to  the  press  of  December  11.     The  report  says: 
"The  proposed  abandonment  of  the  present  storage  charge  of  one 
tv/enty-f if th  of  1  cent  per  bushel  per  day  v;as  to  have  become  ef- 
fective to-day.     In  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  legality  and  necessity  for  the  elimanation  of  the  charge  the 
comiTiission  ordered  the  proposal  suspended  until  July  11,  1929. 
At  the  sarae  time  the  commission  set  January  4,  next  as  the  date 
for  hearings  on  the  proposal." 


Milk  Pro-  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  (Chicago)  for  December  4 

duction        says:  "Surpluses  of  milk  occasionally  happen  in  individual  cases 
and  Con-      or  in  a  restricted  territory ... .Of  late  various  persons,  including 
sumption      some  of  our  dairy  authorities,  have  expressed  the  fear  that  in  the 
nea.r  future  on  account  of  the  rapid  expanse  of  the  dairy  business, 
particularly  in  the  South,  we  would  reach  a  point  of  overproduction 
of  milk.    We  do  not  think  that  their  fears  are  v/ell  founded  for 
several  reasons.    We  have  had  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  since  v,-e  begun  to  give  publicity  in  an  organized  way 
to  the  values  of  milk  as  a  food. . . .But  the  increase  of  milk  con- 
sumption is  not  only  in  fluid  milk  but  in  the  products  of  milk  which 
also  are  showing  a  large  increase  in  per  capita  consumption. .. .Our 
mdlk  campaigns  are  producing  wonderful  results  but  more  wonderful 
results  are  in  the  future,  for  we  are  not  much  miore  than  started  in 
the  field  opening  out  before  us.    Again  the  expansion  of  dairying 
must  not  be  taken  without  some  qualification,  as  indicating  increase 
of  milk  production.    We  get  our  ideas  of  expanding  dairy  industry 
from  the  number  of  new  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  milk 
condenseries  that  are  being  built ... .Overproduction  will  be  greatly 
delayed  as  we  correct  inefficiency  of  milk  production  and  that  is 
the  most  important  problem  confronting  the  dairy  industry...." 
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Southern  The  Manuf acturers  Record  for  December  6  says:  "...The  es- 

Expansion    tablishment  of  new  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  throughout 
the  South  is  one  of  the  marked  phases  of  national  growth.  Vast 
enterprises  representing  from  a  million  to  many  millions  of  capital 
are  being  established  in  every  part  of  the  South,     Soutliern  railroads 
are  expending  $200,000,000;  another  $200,000,000  is  represented  in 
highway  bridge  construction  Just  completed  or  under  way,  or  for  which 
plans  are  being  made;  great  central  station  electric  developments 
involve  a  10-year  expansion  program  of  approximately  $3,000,000,000; 
big  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and  other  structures 
are  being  erected;  the  ra.pid  expansion  of  highway  work  necessitates 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $400,000,000  annually...." 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  December  8  says:  "At  a 

Market         time  when  com.petition  in  the  world's  sugar  markets  is  particularly 
keen  it  is  not  unnatural  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  elements  and  conditions  affecting  that  competition.    Attempts  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  to  assign  to  each  fa-ctor  its  proportionate 
degree  of  influence  have  been  made  by  various  statistical  authori- 
ties.    Some  time  ago  Dr.  G-ustav  Mikusch  prepared  statistics  for 
Facts  About  Sugar  sho?/ing  production,  consumption,  and  import  or 
export  balances  for  each  country,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Prinsen  . 
Geerligs  has  made  a  similar  study  which  was  published  in  an  Amster- 
dam journal.     The  purport  of  both  these  studies  is  to  show  that 
while  sugar  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  has  an  influence  upon  the 
relationship  of  supply  and  demand,  and  therefore  upon  price,  the 
greater  part  of  production  is  predestined  to  a  particular  market, 
either  because  of  special  terms  or  privileges  accorded  to  it  or 
else  because  of  propinquity.    A  smaller  proportion  of  the  world  ' 
crop  is  compelled  to  seek  markets  in  which  it  enjoys  no  special 
favors  or  advantages  and  this  sugar  has  particular  weight  in  deter- 
mining prices  in  international  trade. .That  there  is  practical 
agreement  as  to  the  quantity  of  non-protected  or  non-preferred 
sugar  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Doctor  Mikusch  puts  it  at 
6,238,000  metric  tons,  ra.w  va.lue,  for  the  current  year,  while  the 
estimate  of  Dr.  Prinsen  Q-eerligs  is  6,115,000  tons.     Similarly,  the 
market  requirements  to  be  satisfied  from  these  supplies  of  free 
sugars  is  put  by  Dr.  Prinsen  G-eerligs  at  5,339,000  tons,  indicating 
a  probable  surplus  of  776,000  tons.... A  comparison  of  this  kind 
presents  some  interesting  features.    One  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
out  of  a  world  production  of  some  25,000,000  tons,  only  about  20 
per  cent  is  without  a  market  in  v/hich  it  commands  some  special  ad- 
vantage.   Actually  the  proportion  is  less  than  this  because,  aside 
from  the  preferences  extended  through  tariffs  or  trade  agreements, 
certain  m^arkets  favor  particular  types  of  sugar  which  not  all 
producing  countries  are  prepared  to  supply.    Probably  the  most 
striking  fact  brought  out  by  a  study  of  this  sort,  hov/ever,  is  the 
extremely  small  margin  of  oversupply  that  is  needed  to  depress 
prices  to  a  generally  unprofitable  level.    According  to  the  com.pila- 
tions  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  excess  of  production  over 
consujTiption  for  the  current  year  is  only  about  three  per  cent. 
Three  per  cent  is  a  rjarrow  margin  of  safety  in  a  commodity  of 
world  wide  use.     It  would  take  very  little  to  convert  a  surplus  of 
such  proportions  into  a  deficit.,.." 
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Products  Dec.  12 — Grain  prices:    IIo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 

(13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1.18  to  $1.22;  IIo.2  red  winter  Kansas 
City  $1.30  to  $1.33;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12-|^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.14^  to  $1.19^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis)  Chicago 
$lr21^;  Kansas  City  $1,09-|-  to  $1.11-^;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  82^zJ; 
Minneapolis  73-|  to  741^2^;  Kansas  City  77  to  79^^;  Ko.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  83f';  Minneapolis  77-|  to  78^^?;  Kansas  City  78  to  80d;;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  47  to  4:Q<p;  Minneapolis  42  7/8  to  44  7/8^;  Kansas 
City  46  to  47^. 

Livestock  prices;     Slaughter  ca.ttle,  cavles  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $16.50;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.25  to  $14.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $14; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $11.75; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $8.25  to 
$8.55;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $7.40  to 
$8.35;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice,  $7 
to  $7,85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamfDs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13.25  to  $14,15;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice,  $11.50  to  $13,85. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.10-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75{z^-85f^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  85^-$1.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
67^-70^  f.o.b,  Waupaca.     New  York  Hhode  Island  G-reening-..apples 
$5-$5,50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.     New  York  and  Michigan  Rhode 
Island  G-reenings  $6-$7  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Staym.ans  mostly  $4.50- 
$5  in  city  markets.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $38-$50  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $35-$36  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  stock 
$2.25-$2.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  ranged  $4,^5-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  5  points  to  20.33^,  on  the  Nev;  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
8  points  to  19,44^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  9  points  to 
19,64{^,     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  9  points  to  19.10^-  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  18. 38^^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50-|-^;  91  score,  50^;  90  score,  47^iz^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25-^^;  Single  Daisies^  25^^;  Young  Americas,  25^(^  to 
26^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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BOULDER  DA-M  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Passage  "by  the  Senate  to-day 

BILL  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  dam  "bill,  which  has  "been  hanging  fire  in 

Congress  for  seven  years,  was  forecast  just  before  adjournment 
yesterday  afternoon  when  Senator  Johnson,  author  of  the  measure, 
declared:  'We  prohably  will  conclude  tomorrow.'    His  statement  followed  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  bill  yesterday  during  which  an  amendment  by  Senator  Phipps 
of  Colorado  was  adopted  to  increase  the  authorized  cost  of  the  project  from 
$125,000,000  to  $155,000,000  and  allocating  $25,000,000  for  flood  control  in 
conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the  President's  board  of  expert  engineers." 


PHOSPHATE  A  cable  from  Jerusalem  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The 

DEPOSITS  new  year  will  witness  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  supply  of 

phosphate,  due  to  the  opening  in  Transj ordania  of  fields  contain- 
ing millions  of  tons.    The  concession  to  exploit  these  fields 
was  granted  to  the  G-ough  General  Distributing  Company,  Ltd.,  an  independent 
British  concern,  by  the  G-overnment  of  Transj  ordania,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 
The  fields,  according  to  the  company's  Palestine  representative,  attain  the 
purity  of  eight  per  -cent,  which  is  equaled  only  by  the  deposits  on  Nauru  Is- 
land.   They  are  to  be  in  active  operation  in  March  or  April  of  next  year,  and 
the  first  shipment  will  be  100,000  tons,  valued  at  $875,000.    The  cutting  of 
the  selling  price  in  Palestine  by  half  is  expected  to  effect  a  radical  improve- 
ment in  agriculture. " 


HA-TIOmL  BAHK  Increases  of  about  $1,700,000,000  in  the  resources  of 

EBSOURCES  national  banks,  of  $2,100,574,000  in  savings  deposits  in  all 

reporting  banks,  and  of  $2,112,144,000  in  individual  deposits, 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  increase  in  savings  deposits,  were 
recorded  December  12  in  the  annual  report  of  Controller  of  the  Currency  Poole, 
according  to  the  press  of  December  13.    Resources  of  all  26,213  reporting  banks 
on  June  30,  including  most  of  the  important  banks  not  chartered  as  national 
banks,  were  $71,574,323,000,  as  compared  with  fe8,172.558,000  in  1927.  In 
1924,  the  total  resources  of  all  reporting  banks  was  $;.7 ,144;  690,000.  Savings 
deposits,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  had  reached  the  huge  total  of 
$28,132,575,000,  or  $214.23  per  capita,  on  the  basis  of  131,320,000  of  popula- 
tion, as  compared  with  $26,032,001,000,  or  $200.55  per  capita,  on  the  basis 
of  129,804,000  of  population  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  These 
are  the  deposits,  not  subject  to  check,  upon  which  interest  is  paid  at  regular 
intervals  by  savings  banks  or  other  banks  which  handle  such  accounts.    The  re- 
port on  savings  deposits  represents  returns  from  some  26,000  banks,  including 
all  savings  in  national  banks,  numbering  7,676,  and  those  in  other  institutions 
which  make  such  information  available  for  the  use  of  the  Controller.    The  re- 
port does  not  purport,  however,  to  include  total  savings  in  all  institutions 
in  the  country. 
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Aeronautics  An  editorial  in  'Tae  New  York  Times  of  recember  13  says: 

"President  Coolidge  made  a  noteworthy  speech  to  the  International 
Civil  Aeronautics  Conference  at  Washington  December  12.    He  began 
life  with  the  farm  horse  in  the  shafts  of  a  buggy,  and  his  early 
contacts  with  the  automobile  were  official.     But  the  improvement  of 
the  flying  machine  has  stirred  his  enthusiasm.    He  sees  the  world 
in  the  air.     'The  nineteenth  century  was  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat age.     The  twentieth  century  will  be  known  for  the  development 
of  aeronautics  and  air  transport,'    A  fortnight  age'  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Air,   said  much  the  same 
thing.    He  spoke  of  air  transportation  as  'anew  civilizing  force 
in  the  relation  of  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.'  President 
Coolidge  was  more  animated:   'All  nations  are  looking  forward  to 
the  day  of  extensive,  regular  and  reasonably  safe  intercontinental 
and  interoceanic  transportation  by  airplane  and  airship.  ■  Fxiat  the 
future  holds  out  even  the  imagination  may  be  inadequate  to  grasp. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  the  perfection  and  extension  of  air 
transport  throughout  the  world  will  be  of  the  utmost  significance  to 
civilization.'     Flying  in  the  United  States  must  be  m^de  as  safe 
as  other  transportation.     Last  year  the  Imperial  Airways  carried 
52,000  passengers  more  than  2,500,000  miles  without  injury  to  one 
of  them.    American  figures  do  not  make  so  good  a  showing.  Suffi- 
cient control  of  aviation  has  not  been  attained.    While  there  is  a 
good  Federal  law  there  are  as  yet  very  few  good  State  laws.  Air 
travel  within  the  bounds  of  States  where  no  good  aviation  law  ex- 
ists is  never  safe.     When  all  States  are  brought  into  line  with  the 
Federal  law,  air  transportation  will  be  more  generally  patronized. 
Nevertheless,  as  Mr,  Coolidge  said:   'No  achievement  of  m.an  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  had  a  more  rapid  expansion.'     In  the 
last  few  years  it  has  been  phenomenal  here.    Aircraft  valued  at 
$13,000,000  were  manufactured  in  1925;  the  production  rose  to 
$50,000,000  in  1928.     We  are  still  far  behind  Europeans  in  the  use 
of  civil  airplanes,  but  it  ?/ill  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
soon  surpass  them." 

Artificial  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  December  13  says: 

Cotton         "America  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  outcome  of  a  venture  under- 
taken in  England  and  Egypt  to  produce  a  cotton  substitute  from  a 
sturdy  variety  of  South  American  weed.    Announceij;ient  is  made 
from  Paris  that  a  process  has  been  patented  for  converting  the 
fiber  of  this  weed  into  a  raw  material  that  can  be  handled  by 
cotton  spinning  machinery.    Dr.  C.  J.  Hedley-Thornton,  inventor 
of  the  process,  reports  that  the  cheaper  cost  of  producing  the 
artificial  cotton  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  world's 
cotton  market,., in  three  more  years.     The  process  has  progressed  so 
far  that  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  pounds  of  the  fiber  are 
expected  to  be  produced  in  England  by  next  July.     The  crop  has 
been  made  to  grow  in  the  unfertile  soil  of  Essex,  where  nothing 
could  be  grown  before.    However,  the  principal  commercial  crops 
are  expected  to  be  grown  in  Egypt  and  America,  because  England 
has  only  sufficient  sunshine  to  produce  one  crop  per  year.  Two 
crops  are  possible  in  a  favorable  clima.te,  and  the  plant  can  be 
grovm  anyY;here.     It  is  declared  to  be  immune  to  the  boll  weevil 
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and  can  "be  harvested  at  a  nrach.  lower  cost  than  cotton.     If  the 
discovery  has  all  the  advantaj,es  claimed  "by  Doctor  Hedley-Thornton 
it  may  revolutionize  the  cotton  industry ... .Unt il  production  of 
artificial  cotton  through  this  process  is  well  established  it  must 
he  rega^rded,  of  course,  as  an  experiment.    But  it  is  an  experiment 
in  which  this  country  has  a  vital  interest.     The  cotton  growing  in- 
dustry hers  wills  no  douht ,  keep  close  watch  over  the  development 
of  Doctor  Hedley-Thornton' s  plan." 

A  Binghamton,  I^^Y. ,  dispatch  Deceraher  13  reports  that  300 
representatives  of  the  Dairymen's  League  from  that  section  adopted 
a  resolution  at  Binghamton  December  12  favoring  a  gasoline  tax  of 
not  less  than  two  cents  a  gallon  on  condition  that  the  money  be 
used  for  highway  improvement,   including  dirt  roads.  Resolutions 
favoring  increased  State  aid  for  rural  schools  and  for  farm  relief 
were  also  passed.    T.  Eufus  Tracey,  president  of  the  Broome  County 
League,  advised  increasing  milk  production  during  the  present 
shorta^^e. 

"Fuel  Crops"  A  Chicago  dispatch  December  11  reports:  "All  the  fuel  in 

the  world  may  some  day  be  grown  in  crops,  Dr.  Charles  M.  A.  Stine, 
chemical  director,  S.  I.  du  Pont  de  iWemours  &  Co.,  told  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
Chicago.    He  pictured  great  areas  devoted  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
an  enormous  volume  of  vegetation  as  a  cheap  m.ethod  of  supplying  a 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  nearby  huge  chemical  facto- 
ries transforming  the  crop  into  fuel.    While  this  development  may 
be  distant  in  time,  it  is  not  quite  so  fanciful,  he  said,  as  might 
appear.    Doctor  Stine  pointed  out  that  industry  ma,y  demand  raw 
materials  which  originate  upon  the  farm  for  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  products.     'What  would  be  more  logical,'  he  asked,  'than 
that  applied  science  should  develop  new  products  dependent  upon 
growth  of  new  crops  demanding  increased  acreage  for  the  supply  of 
the  raw  materials  required? .While  there  are  definite  commercial 
factory  outlets  for  some  of  these  waste  products,'  he  said, 
'estimating  the  total  of  farm  wastes  at  an  annual  750,000  tons, 
not  more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made.     The  chemistry  of  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  products  and  by-products  or  wastes  is 
still  in  its  infancy.'..." 

Peach  In**  An  editorial  in  Southern  Euralist  for  December  1  says: 

dustry         "On  the  morning  of  October  19th  official  representatives  of  the 
peach  growers  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  sat  down  together/ A^?'-^l}i'i^a  conference  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  make  the  future  a  little  bit  safer  for  the  peach  grower. 
The  conference  itself  vra-s  in  response  to  a  call  for  a  conference 
that  might  be  looked  to  to  'bring  about  that  type  of  team  v/ork 
between  groups  within  the  States  and  betv,-een  the  States  themselves 
so  necessary  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  peach  industry,'... 
We  are  not  only  confronted  v/ith  the  keenest  sort  of  competition 
between  the  peach  growing  sections  of  neighboring  States,  but 
even  within  the  States  competition  between  individual  growers  and 
groups  is  so  keen  and  the  results  so  disastrous  that  nobody  can 
predict  what  the  future  holds  in  store.,.. In  order  to  lay  a  solid 
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foundation  for  future  ?/ork  the  Government,  through  its  offidial  rep- 
resentative v/ho  attended  the  conference,  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the  entire  peach  industry 
of  the  South.     In  the  meantime  it  was  urged  that  the  Government 
through  its  estahlished  agencies  in  terminal  markets  and  elsewhere 
make  a  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  peaches.    And  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  a  definit 
move  was  m.ade  to  "bring  the  leaders  in  the  industry  together  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  certain  fundam^ental  sales  policies  and  for  the 
establishment  of  other  practices  necessary  to  secure  "belt-wide  co- 
operation.   A  sj^ecial  committee  representing  the  growers  of  each  of 
the  States  v/as  appointed  and  splendid  progress  in  getting  the  facts 
about  the  industry  has  already  been  made.     Whether  there  is  going 
to  be  any  teamwork  in  distribution  remains  to  be  seen...." 

"Perfumed  A  new  perfumed  finish  for  cloth  is  the  result  of  various 

Cloth"         experiments  by  a  well  kTiovra  Irish  firm  of  bleachers  and  dyers, 
according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
Hew  York  from  its  British  information  service.     The  finish  has  been 
registered  under  the  names  "Kirscent"  and  "Kolgard" ;  the  process  is 
stated  to  be  an  impregnation  combined  with  a  finish,  the  "Kirscent" 
being  a  perfumed  finish  and  the  "Kolgard"  a  medicated  finish.  The 
"Kirscent"  finish  is  being  used  for  cloths  and  handkerchiefs  and 
is  said  to  be  becoming  quite  popular,  as  among  the  virtues  claimed 
for  it  is  that  of  being  able  to  keep  away  mosquitoes.  Bankers 
Trust  Company's  service  is  advised  that  among  orders  received  by 
the  manufacturers  from  foreign  markets,  was  one  for  cloths  with 
this  finish  from  a  chief  in  a  remote  district  of  Africa.     The  paten- 
tees claim  for  "Kolgard"  the  medicated  finish,  slightly  reminiscent 
of  pine  woods,  that  it  will  prevent  or  cure  colds.    They  are  plan- 
ning to  apply  the  "Kirscent"  finish  to  fine  lingerie  fabrics  for 
domestic  trade  in  delicate  perfumes,  such  as  lavender. 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  December  13  says: 

of  Agri-      "Opportunity  for  development  of  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States 
culture       may  be  noted  in  the  annual  report  of  il.  Y.  Stuart,  Chief  of  the 

Forest  Service.    Mr.  Stuart  advocates  -the  conversion  of  waste  forest 
land  owned  by  private  individuals  into  m.oney-making  enterprises.  The 
plan  may  prove  a  valuable  sideline  for  farmers  and  land  owners  who 
at  present  obtain  no  revenue  from  their  forest-covered  areas.  The 
plan  appears  practical ... .There  is  an  acute  need  for  development  of 
private  forests.    As  the  necessity  becomes  more  apparent  private 
timber-growing  activity  is  likely  to  increase.    At  the  present  time 
ov;ners  of  forest  lands  have  excellent  opportunities .  to  rehabilitate 
them.    But  within  a  few  years  the  opportunity  is  likely  to  disappear 
particularly  as  the  Government  begins  acquiring  such  land  for  water- 
shed protection,  public  recreation  or  public  needs." 
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Section  4 
yikmW  QUOTATIONS 

?arm 

Products  Dec.  13 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  I'os.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $11  to  $14.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11.50  to 
$14;  feeder  8.nd  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to 
$11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$8.40  to  $8.70;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$7.60  to  $8.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $8.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.25  to  $14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.85. 

G-rain  prices:     1^0.2  red  winter  v/heat  Kansas  City  $1.29  to 
$1.32;  l'Io.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.21-^; 
Kansas  City  $1.10  to  $1.12;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  73  to  74jz^; 
Kansas  City  77:^  to  78^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  8Z^;  Minneapolis 
77  to  78{^;  Kansas  City  77-|  to  79^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46|  to 
48-|^;  Minneapolis  42f  to  44^^;  Kansas  City  47  to  48^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed,  at  $1,10- 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  80^  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Whites  ranged  $1-$1.35  in  the 
East.    New  York  and  Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  sold  at 
$6-$7  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Yorks  $4.50-$5  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City  and  $1.15-$1.65  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
markets.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $4.25-$5  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.     New  York  yellov/s  $3.75-$4.25  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimiore.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $38- 
$48  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $35-$36  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
South  Carolina  pointed  type  $4-$4,50  per  barrel  crate  in  Baltimore. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  13  points  to  20,46(^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
18  points  to  19,62^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  16  points 
to  19,80^',     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  14  points  to  19.24^  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  18.58^. 

T/yholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  v^erei 
92  score,  50-^^;  91  score,  50^;  90  score,  47-3-^, 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Amierican  cheese  at  Nev;  York 
were:  Elats,  26^^;  Single  Daisies,  25^;  Young  Americas,  26  to  26-|-^-. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  InforiaatioH,  United  States  Departaiest  of  AsjHcultare,  fe>r  the  pcrpose  of 
presenting  si!  sSjades  of  opiiiioa  m  reflected  in  the  press  est  maticrs  afiectisig  agriculture,  particularly  in.  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  diaskpproval  oi  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  sxpressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  tlse  news  of  importano*. 
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The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  House  received  from 
the  appropriations  coimnittee  yesterday  the  third  of  the  nine  "big 
annual  supply  measures,  that  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
providing  $142,598,047. 


BOULDER  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  Swing-Johnson 

DAM  BILL  till  for  a  huge  flood-control,  irrigation  and  power  project  on 

the  Colorado  River  to  cost  $165,000,000  was  passed  hy  the  Senate 
late  yesterday  after  a  controversy  that  has  extended  throughout 
the  iDstter  part  of  two  administrations.    The  measure,  popularly  known  as  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Dam  hill,  was  approved  hy  a  vote  of  64  to  11.     It  now  must  go 
to  conference  to  compose  differences  hetween  the  hill  passed  by  the  House  last 
session  and  the  one  acted  upon  "by  the  Senate.     If  a  favorable  vote  is 

taken  "by  "both  House  and  Senate  on  the  conference  report,  the  measure  will  he 
sent  to  President  Coolidge  who,  sponsors  of  the  hill  believe,  is  in  sympathy 
with  its  general  provisions...." 


AERGHAUTICAL  An  appeal  was  presented  to  the  International  Civil 

COEFERENCE        Aeronautical  Conference  at  its  final  plenary  session  at 

Washington  yesterday  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
code  of  standards  governing  airplane  manufacture,  and  certifi- 
cates of  airworthiness,  which  would  include  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
countries  of  Europe.   (Press,  Dec.  15.) 


MR.  HOOVER  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Buenos  Aires 

ON  PROGRESS       reports  that  President-elect  Hoover  said  at  a  reception  at  the 
Argentine  National  Palace  last  night: "...I  believe  not  only 
that  the  fundamental  forces  in  the  world  are  making  for 
progress,  but  that  the  world  to-day,  and  particularly  the  western  world,  stands 
upon  the  threshhold  of  a  new  era  of  advancement.    Never  before  has  the  outlook 
been  brighter  for  the  march  of  peace  and  economic  progress,  the  grtiwth  of 
ordered  liberty  and  liberal  institutions,  the  opportunity  for  achievement 
among  men  and  the  growth  of  those  things  that  dignify  and  ennoble  life. 
Economic  prosperity  is  not  the  sole  object  of  government.     It  is  the  foundation 
from  which  we  now  build  a  finer  edifice  of  life,  because  release  from  poverty 
is  a  release  of  spirit,  and  I  believe    that  we  can  look  forward  with  equal 
optimism  to  improvement  of  political,  social  and  cultural  structures.,.," 


IOWA  DAIRY  An  Ames,  Iowa,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Dr.  C.  W, 

PRODUCE  Larson,  director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  places  the  value 

of  all  Iowa  dairy  products  last  year  at  $154,000,000  eqxial  to 
an  average  income  of  $688  for  every  farm  family  in  the  State, 
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Artificial  The  Manchester  Giiardian  Commercial  says  of  England's  much 

Cotton         discussed  new  textile  fiter,  or  cotton  substitute:  "The  new  dis- 
covery is  in  some  ways  more  akin  to  flax  tlmn  to  cotton.     It  is  of 
very  short  staple,  the  average  "being  5/8  in.  and  therefore  of  dis- 
tinctly shorter  staple  than  low  India.n  cotton.     It  is  moreover  less 
strong  than  Indian  cotton,  staple  for  staple.     It  has  a  good  appear- 
ance in  the  hleached  state,  and  appears  to  have  a  good  affinity  for 
dyes,  but  even  if  it  should  prove  suitable  for  certain  types  of  cloth 
this  does  not  necessarily  insure  its  commercial  success,  since  past 
experience  has  shown  that  the  difficulties  do  not  lie  so  much  in 
the  properties  of  the  fiber  itself  as  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  produce  them  in  s'officient  quantities  or  to  produce  them 
economica3,ly.    Moreover,  there  is  behind  the  cotton  fiber  the  ac- 
cumulated agricultural  experience  of  centuries,  and  the  chances  that 
a  new  and  untried  substitute  would  make  such  rapid  progress  as  to 
displace  cotton  in  certain  sections  within  a  short  time  are  some- 
what remote.     It  need  only  be  recalled  that  during  the  war,  when 
Germany  was  deprived  of  most  of  the  textile  fibers  she  needed,  and 
when  there  was  consequently  an  excellent  chance  for  the  esta.blish- 
ment  of  a  substitute,  her  scientists  tried  their  utmost  to  produce 
yarn  from^  various  home-grown  fibers,  sometimes  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success,  yet  not  one  of  these  yarns  survived  the  war." 

Beet  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  14  says: 

"A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  that  the  leading  beet  sugar  corn- 
par^  of  the  West  is  accxistomed  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  which 
it  decides  what  prices  it  will  pay  for  beets.    This  practice  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the  beet  growers'  cooperative 
organization,  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  now  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  industry,  is  reported  to  be  ready  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  company.     The  situation  that  has  ari'sen  is  not  new,  and 
the  complaint  of  the  beet  growers  suggests  m^ny  parallels,  since 
farmers  are  constitutionally  given  to  charging  that  the  price  poli- 
cies of  buyers  are  designed  to  compass  the  economic  destruction  of 
the  grower.    An  especially  close  parallel,  however,  is  found  in  the 
attitude  of  the  tobacco  cooperatives  in  the  past  to  the  buying  pol- 
icies of  the  old  trust.    Evidence  to  show  the  extent  of  market 
dominance  that  a  concern  exerts  is  relevant  in  antitrust  suits 
lookirog  toward  possible  dissolution,  but  so  long  as  a  company  is 
granted  the  right  to  continue  functioning,  one  of  its  inalienable 
rights  v/ould  certainly  seem  to  be  that  of  deciding  whether,  when, 
and  at  what  price  it  v;ill  buy  products  offered  to  it  for  sale.  If 
a  company  can  be  denied  the  privilege  under  the  law  of  developing 
a  uniform,  sales  policy,  the  country  has  indeed  fallen  upon  strange 
timxes. " 

A  London  dispatch  Decemiber  13  says:  "Follov/ing  the  recom- 
mendation made  at  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Research  Conference 
in  1927 sm.e6tings ,  attended  by  representatives  from  various  parts 
of  the  Em.pire,  have  recently  been  held  in  London,  and  the  proposals 
for-mulated  are  nov;  before  the  governments.    They  should,  if 
adopted,  have  far-reaching  results  on  the  furtherance  in  the 
Empire  of  scientific  agricultural  research.     The  establishment  of 
eight  new  bureaus,  or  clearing  houses  of  information,  is  recommend- 
ed, each  to  deal  v/ith  a  separate  branch  of  agricultural  science 
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and  all  to  "be  financed  from  a  common  fund  fortned  by  contributions 
from  the  different  governments." 

Cattle  John  Claj,  \2hairman  of  the  Soard,  Stock  Growers  National 

Business     Bank,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,   is  the  author  of  "The  Cattle  Business  Comes 

Back"  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  December.    He  sums 
up  the  cattle  situation  as  follows:  "...After  a  month's  trip  around 
the  West  I  feel  certain  that  the  cattle  have  been  heavily  drawn 
upon,  more  especially  the  younger  classes.     The  country  is  swept 
clean  of  steer  yearlings.    Very  few  old  steers  are  left.  Heifers 
and  cows  have  been  generally  conserved.     If  sold  they  have  gone 
generally  into  breeders'  hands,  at  least  the  best  of  them.     It  is 
almost  impossible  to  predict  what  is  ahead  of  us'.  Statistics 
(absolutely  reliable)  show  at  ten  markets  in  September  an  increase 
of  44  per  cent  of  cattle  shipped  as  feeders  to  the  country.  Add 
to  this  much  larger  than  usual  direct  shipm.ents  from  the  pasture 
and  range  to  the  feedlot.     It  looks  as  if  we  will  have  a  larger 
number  than  usual  of  feedlot  cattle  in  1928-29,  but  they  will  be 
lighter  in  weight.     In  the  autumn  of  1929  we  v;ill  discover  a  heavy 
shortage  in  the  West.     The  old  steers  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Calves,  yearlings  and  a  few  two-year-olds  are  left.    The  quality 
is  better,  but  the  v;eight  is  wanting...," 

Cotton  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  14  says: "The 

Products      demand  for  cotton  products  is  a  very  real  one  and  is  growing,  was 
the  declaration  made  by  Walter  D.  Hines,  president  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  of  Uew  York,  at  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Cominerce  December  13.    Mr.  Hines  said  the  cotton  manoifacturing 
industry  ha,s  kept  pace  v/ith  the  growth  of  the  country,  in  spite 
of  the  modif ica,tions  in  the  demand  for  goods,  especially  for 
women's  wearing  apparel.     The  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  for  in- 
dustrial uses,  especially  in  the  automobile  industry,  he  pointed 
out,  has  been  increasing  more  or  less  steadily,  while  in  the 
women's  apparel  field  cotton  fabrics,  owing  to  the  new  efforts 
in  staling  by  the  manufacturers,  have  staged  a  notable  comeback 
of  late,  v/hich  is  growing  and  bids  fair  to  reach  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  during  the  coming  spring  and.  summer.  He 
showed  how  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  the  change  in  women" s  styles  had  impaired  the  industry, 
Mr.  Hines  favored  further  consolidations  in  the  industry,  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  such  consolidations  v/ould  have  a  sal- 
utary irifluence  on  the  whole  industry.    On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hines 
painted  a  very  optimistic  picture  of  the  outlook  for  the  industry." 

Married  One  in  elever.  of  all  the  married  women  in  the  United 

Women  States  in  1920  were  gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with  one  in 

Workers        every  tv/enty-two  similarly  reported  by  the  census  of  1890,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  her  annual 
report,     "What  has  developed  since  1920,"  Miss  Anderson,  continued, 
"there  is  no  way  of  knowing,  and  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  census  returns  quoted  referred  to  married  women  living 
with  their  husbands,  since  the  census  classes  as  single  women 
those  who  are  widov/ed,  separated  or  deserted," 
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Roberts  on  G-eorge  E,  Roberts,  Irice-president ,  The  National  City  Bank 

Interna-      of  New  York,  writing  on  "The  Credit  Situation"  in  American  Bankers 
tional  Re^i Association  Journal  for  December,  says  in  part:  "Conditions  abroad 
lations       have  become  an  important  factor, in  the  domestic  and  credit  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  as  such  receive  consideration  in  the 
formulation  of  credit  policies.    The  need  of  keeping  informed  on 
foreign  conditions  has  brought  about  the  necessity  of  broadening 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  system's  sources  of  information,  and  for 
this  reason  the  system  has  participated  in  international  confer- 
ences of  business  economists.    Last  spring  it  sent  delegates  to  a 
conference  of  central  bank  economists  held  in  Paris,  and  it  was 
represented  at  the  recent  conference  of  business  statisticians  in 
Geneva.     The  conclusion  that  I  have  reached  during  the  year  that 
I  have  been  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,   is  that  participation 
in  world  affairs  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest  for  the 
United  States.     I  feel  confident  that  a  similar  attitude  toward 
international  cooperation  prevails  among  the  authorities  of  the 
principal  European  central  banks...." 

Tobacco  A  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  at  the 

Price  opening  of  the  G-allipolis  tobacco  market  the  total  sales  exceeded 

42,000  pounds  for  an  averse  price  of  $24.38  per  hundred,  or  6 
cents  a  pound  above  the  average  Torice  for  the  opening  day  last 
year." 

Toll  Roads  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  December  13  says:  "The  de- 

velopment of  express  highways  on  a  toll-road  basis  was  the 
principal  subject  for  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Association  in  New  York  City.  The 
theory  is  that  the  building  of  such  roads  has  become  a  necessity 
in  congested  districts.    This  a-rgument  has  frequently  been  heard 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  during  the  last  few  years,  but  the 
plan  has  never  won  widespread  support,  even  when  coupled  with 
the  proposal  to  turn  these  highways  over  to  the  public  after 
they  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  tolls.     There  are  two  factors 
against  it — the  influence  of  the  long  fight  for  the  elimination 
of  toll  roads  and  bridges  and  the  success  in  some  instances  of 
regional  planning  in  overcoming  highway  congestion.    But  the  per- 
sistence of  the  toll-road  scheme  may  force  a  public  decision  on 
the  matter  sooner  or  later." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Fertilizer  Review  for  December  says: 

of  Agri-      "...The  national  value  of  research  done  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
culture       the  Bxireaus  of  Plant  Industry,  Animal  4Xli&'^s.-tt3f:;  j  Agricultural 

Economics,  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  governmental  research  agencies  is  almost 
incalculable.     Research  is  equally  productive  of  wealth  when  it 
is  conducted  by  private  enterprise,  but  many  kinds  of  pioneer  re- 
search are  so  remote  from  immediate  profit  that  they  may  properly 
be  made  by  the  Government.    Corporations  spend  about  $200,000,000 
annually  in  research,  and  a  student  of  this  question  estimated 
recently  that  the  returns  on  the  investment  are  between  500  and 
1,000  per  cent.... The  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory  has  done 
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outstanding  work  on  catalysts  and  on  the  chemical  and  technological 
prolDleras  of  nitrogen  fixation.    A  method  of  synthesis  developed  in 
that  laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ones  now  in  use...." 


Section  4 
MA.RKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Dec,  14 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.2r>  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $11  to  $14;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11.50  to 
$13.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75 
to  $11,75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.45  to  $8.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
$7.75  to  $8.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $6.75  to  $8.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  ahove  quotations) i  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.50  to  $14.40;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.85. 

Grain  prices:    Ho, 2  red  winter  v/heat  Kansas  City  $1.30 
to  $1,34;  No, 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1,13^  to 
$1.19;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1.10 
to  $1.11;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  73  to  74{zf ;  Kansas  City 
77  to  78{zJ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  77  to  78^;  Kansas  City 
77  to  78{^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46^  to  48^;  Minneapolis  42  7/8 
to  44  3/8ti-;  Kansas  City  46  to  47{zJ. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80jZ^-85$zJ  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80s2J-$1.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $35-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  few  sales  $36  f ,o,b,  Rochester.    South  Carolina  flat 
type  $2.75  per  l-|-bushel  hamper  in  New  York.    Best  Virginia  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $2-$4  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets. 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.50-$1,75  per  bushel  hamper  in  midwestern 
cities.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  $5-$5,50  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City;  Mcintosh  mostly  $10.    Virginia  Staymans  $4.50-$5  and  Yorks 
$4.50  per  barrel  in  Philadelphia, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50|^;  91  score,  50(^;  90  score,  47^{zJ. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  T;ere:  Flats,  26^;  Single  Daisies,  25^;  Young  Americas,  26  to 

December  future  contracts  on  the  Nev;  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  12  points  to  20.34^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
5  points  to  19, 57$^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  15  points 
to  19.65(2^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  declined  10  points  to  19. 14^^  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  18,79{ZJ.     (Prepared  by 
Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Departnieut  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  aj»riculture.  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approv.i!  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FEDERAL  The  press  of  DeceralDer  16  reports  that  a  "bill  that  would 

SALARY  increase  the  salaries  of  Government  employees  receiving  less  than 

LEGrlSLATION       $3,000  a  year  was  introduced  in  the  House  Decemher  15  hy  Repre- 
sentative Sirovich  of  Uew  York.    Mr.  Sirovich's  proposal  would 
amplify  the  Welch  pay  "bill  which  was  passed  in  the  previous 
Congress  by  extending  its  provisions  to  those  whose  salaries  range  from  $1,200 
to  $3,000  a  year. 


AIE^MARKINGr  formation  of  an  air-marking  committee  for  the  purpose  of 

BODY  "bringing  ahout  uniform  airway  marking  throughout  the  United 

States  was  announced  Lecem"ber  15  "by  William  F.  Whiting,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  according  to  the  press  of  Decemher  16,  The 
committee  will  consist  of  Orville  Wright,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Henry  Ford, 
Harry  F.  G-uggenheim,  F.  Truhee  Davison,  W.  Irving  G-lover,  Edward  P.  Warner, 
William  P.  MacOracken,  jr.,  Charles  F.  Marvin  and  Lester  D.  G-ardner.  (Press, 
Dec.  16.) 


COMMERCE  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHAMBER  ON  will  issue  a  report  on  rural  highways,  according  to  an  announce- 
ROADS  ment  December  16.    This  says:  "There  are  in  the  United  States 

approximately  2,900,000  miles  of  highways,  ten  times  the  mileage 
of  steam  railroads  and  fifty  times  the  mileage  of  electric  rail- 
ways.   There  are  about  300,000  miles  of  State  highways,  of  which  approximately 
200,000  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  national  system.    The  remaining 
2,500,000  miles  are  local  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  counties,  townships 
and  other  small  political  units.    What  should  be  done  to  improve  and  maintain 
these  country  roads  and  how  to  go  about  it  are  the  questions  with  which  the 
chamber  committee  will  deal.    What  part  the  States  should  have  in  supervising 
the  work,  how  the  rural  roads  should  be  coordinated  with  the  existing  highway 
system,  how  the  money  for  this  purpose  can  be  most  economically  raised  and 
spent  are  some  of  the  things  to  be  considered." 


COLORADO  A  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December 

ONIONS  16  says:  "From  now  until  the  end  of  January  the  Arkansas  Valley 

of  Colorado  will  pour  into  the  market  its  crop  of  great  white 
Valencia  onions.    Four  years  ago  they  were  unknown  in  the  valley. 
An  importation  from  Spain,  the  onions  had  been  grown  and  stored  successfully  in 
only  two  places  in  the  United  States — the  east  shore  of  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and 
in  the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington.    The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
has  proven  itself  ideal  to  Valencia  culture.    The  bulb  matures  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  is  cured  and  stored  in  adobe  warehouses  for  the  winter  market.  This 
year's  area  of  600  acres  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  1,000  or  1,500  acres 
next  year, " 
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Boys'  and  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  December  15  says: 

Girls'  "Those  who  are  doubtful  about  the  future  of  farming  in  this  great 

Club  fork    agricultural  nation,  those  who  are  fretting  about  the  frivolity  of 
the  rising  generation,  those  who  need  the  influence  of  youth  on 
their  shriveling  souls,  should  have  attended  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  at  Chicago  last  week.    For  there  they  would  have 
seen  1,200  boys  and  girls,  club  workers  and  representatives  of 
600,000  others,  fresh  from  the  country  and  full  of  enthusiasm  about 
its  work  and  its  life.     Two  of  these  club  workers  did  what  no  others 
have  ever  done  and  what  would  have  been  called  impossible  only  a 
few  years  ago.     They  fed  and  showed  two  grand  champion  animals, 
which  defeated  the  best  that  all  the  breeders,  all  the  agricultural 
colleges,  all  the  expert  feeders  of  the  continent  could  produce. 
Clarence  Goecke,  a  twelve-year-old  club  boy  of  Marshall  County, la., 
brought  forward  the  grand  champion  steer  which  commanded  at  auction 
the  highest  price  on  record,  $7  a  pound, or  $8,050.    Keith  Collins, 
a  fifteen-year-old  club  boy  of  the  same  county,  produced  the  grand 
champion  beef  carcass  which  broti^ht  at  auction  $6.75  a  pound  or 
$4,873,50.     It  was  a  year  of  youth  triumphant  at  the  International, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  never  before  was  competition 
so  close  or  victory  so  difficult.    We  might  fill  pages  with  the 
lessons  of  the  International  but  the  outstanding  one  is  that  an  in- 
dustry which  can  produce  such  boys  and  girls,  and  so  many  of  them, 
has  a  firm  foundation  for  its  futrure.    We  can  not  despair  of  agri- 
culture in  the  face  of  such  facts." 

An  editorial  on  the  same  subject  in  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide 
for  December  15  says:   "The  most  sens3.tional  feat  of  the  1928 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  or  for  that  matter  any  agri- 
cultural exposition  in  the  past  decade,  was  the  fact  that  a 
12-year-old  4-H  Club  boy  exhibited  the  grand  champion  steer  of  the 
show,  an  accomplishment  which  until  this  year  has  been  attained  only 
by  the  most  experienced  breeders  and  feeders  in  the  world.    For  the 
last  five  years  the  farm  youth  of  America  has  been  gradually  com- 
manding greater  recognition  at  this  annual  review  of  agricultural 
achievements,  and  last  week  Clarence  Goecke,  of  State  Center,  Iowa, 
reached  the  zenith.    Nothing  illustrates  better  the  sensational 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  agricultural  industry.  To-day 
rural  youngsters  understand  and  apply  farm  and  livestock  practices  ■ 
that  were  attempted  only  by  mature  men  and  women  of  10  years  ago,  ■ 
Our  children  have  greater  knowledge  of  successful  farming  princi- 
ples than  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  at  three  and  four 
times  their  age.     It  is  a  magnificent  compliment  to  the  4-H  Club 
work  that  is    being  carried  on  by  the  State  and  Federal  extension 
forces  and  gives  genuine  promise  for  a  more  successful  agriculture 
in  the  fixture  and  a  finer  rural  home  life,..." 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  Country  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  December  1 

Pools  says:  "While  the  profits  earned  by  the  United  Grain  Growers 

Limited  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  operation  mast  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  to  every  shareholder,  yet  there  are  as- 
pects of  the  situation  which  should  afford  equal  satisfaction. 
It  should  be  very  encouraging  to  farmers  generally  that  a 
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cooperative  companj^  of  their  own,  engaged  in  a  highly  competitive 
business,  should  "be  able  to  carry  on  and  make  progress  through 
such  a  long  period  of  time.    Probably  nine  out  of  ten,  or  even  a 
larger  percentage,  of  farmers'  companies  on  the  American  continent- 
have  gone  to  the  wall  during  the  same  period  during  which  the 
United  Grain  Growers  has  m^de  steady  progress  and  marked  success. 
The  relationship  between  the  U.G.G.  and  the  three  provincial  wheat 
pools  is  on  a  ha,rmonious  basis.    There  has  been  an  ample  fulfill- 
ment of  the  policy  which  has  been  advocated  by  The  Guide  for  some 
years,  namely,  that  there  is  room  and  plenty  of  valuable  work  for 
both  organizations  in  the  same  field.    Both  are  cooperative  organ- 
izations, both  fa-rmer-owned  and  operated.     It  may  be  accepted  as 
a  fact  that  not  all  the  grain  growers  on  the  prairies  will  ever 
desire  to  market  their  grain  through  the  pools  and  not  all  of  them 
will  ever  desire  to  market  their  grain  through  the  U.G.G.  Both 
being  farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  conducting  their  business  along 
different  lines  afford  opportunities  for  farmers  who  may  wish  to 
employ  either  of  the  methods  of  marketing.     While  there  may,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  marketing  grain,  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  that  the  profits  in  grain  marketing  should  belong 
to  the  men  who  grow  the  grain.     If  the  grain  growers  of  the  country 
genera,lly  were  to  market  all  their  grain  through  these  two  farmer-  ■ 
owned  systems  the  profits  in  marketing  ?/ould  all  come  back  to  the 
man  on  the  land  and  the  full  intrinsic  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
would  be  secured  to  the  men  y/ho  produced  it.     While  there  will  be 
more  or  less  complaint  about  the  system  of  gra.ding  and  the  practice 
of  mixing  and  other  aspects  of  the  grain  marketing  system,  it  can 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  price  of  Canadian  grain  is  fixed  on 
the  markets  of  the  world.     These  problems  are  common  in  every 
country  which  produce  grain  in  exportable  qua-ntities  and  probably 
never  will  be  all  satisfactorily  solved.     If,  however,  all  grain 
is  marketed  through  farmer-owned  cooperative  institutions  it  will 
provide  the  best  guarantee  that  the  growers  are  receiving  the  full 
market  value  of  the  product  which  they  produce." 

Road  Signs  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  ArgTis-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

for  December  4  says:  "Recent  travels  over  unfamiliar  roads  im- 
pressed us  with  the  fact  that  unofficial  signs  along  the  highways 
confuse  the  motorist  and  may  be  responsible  in  mar^y  instcinces  for 
fatal  accidents  at  railroad  crossings  and  intersections.  Unofficial 
advertising  signs  of  all  types  are  so  numerous  that  the  official 
road  markings  are  often  lost  in  the  maze.     The  motorist  sees  so 
many  signs  along  the  road  that  he  becomes  careless  and  ignores 
them.    This  would  not  be  tme  if  only  official  highway  signs  v/ere 
permitted  alor;g  the  highways.     Then  the  motorist  would  knovi;,  when 
he  sa.w  a  sign,  that  it  meant  something  and  that  it  was  v»'orthy  of 
his  attention." 

Stock  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  December  15 

Market         says:  "The  recent  sensationally  broad  decline  in  the  stock  market 
was  due  entirely  to  technical  causes,  though  the  ostensible  reason 
offered  was  the  extra-ordinarily  high  rate  for  money.    As  usual,  the 
course  of  speciiltition  has  ended  in  the  familiar  way,  that  is,  an 
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unexpectedly  steep  decline  of  proportions  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
many  of  the  profits  which  the  public  had  amassed  during  the  month 
when  the  market  was  advancing.     In  other  words,  it  took  but  three 
days  of  reaction  to  wipe  out  the  advances  of  many  weeks.    The  next 
development  should  be  a  rapid  technical  recovery  but,  if  the  market 
follows  precedent,  it  will  then  settle  down  into  a  'secondary'  re- 
action after  which  period.,  the  market  should  rest  for  some  time 
before  it  starts  an  advance  comparable  to  the  last  one...." 

Qhing  Oil  A  G-ainesville,  Fla. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  14 

Produc-       says:  "Another  article  was  added  to  the  list  of  American-made  comr- 
tion  modities  December  13  when  first  commercial  production  of  tung  oil 

was  announced  at  Gainesville.    This  necessary  ingredient  of  Chinese 
lacquer,  many  paints  and  varnishes  and  other  materials,  also  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  by  machinery.    Heretofore,  China  has 
monopolized  the  tung  oil  ma-rket  after  the  substance  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  some  25  years  ago.    Since  then  the 
oil  has  become  almost  indispensable  in  manufacturing  certain  types 
of  electrical  insulation  and  rubberized  goods.    First  trees  were 
cultivated  in  this  country  at  the  experiment  station  here  of  the 
University  of  Florida  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Ti^nes  of  December  15  says: 

of  Agri-      "As  the  anti-billboard  campaign  progresses  there  are  indications 
culture       that  the  movem.ent  is  vanning  support  from  all  sorts  of  organiza- 
tions, official,  commercial  and  social.    The  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pablic  Roads  of  the  Federal  Government  in  his  annual  report 
condemns  the  use  of  roadside  billboards  where  they  disfigure  the 
landscape  as  'a  national  disgrace.'     In  Massachusetts  a  new  cam- 
paign is  on  to  bring  about  further  restriction  by  lav/.    At  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  a  resolution  was  passed  demanding  legislation  restricting 
billboards  within  a  distance  of  at  least  500  feet  from  the  rights- 
of-way  on  all  highways.     In  our  own  neighborhood,  the  town  of 
Rockville  Center  last  summer  set  about  eliminating  unsightly  bill- 
boards, and  had  so  much  success  that  the  movement  has  spread  to 
neighboring  towns,  and  is  likely  to  extend  throughout  all  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.    This  whole  campaign  has  been  something 
like  a  spontaneous  uprising  throughout  the  country.    From  the 
moment  when  the  opponents  of  the  disfiguring  billboards  first 
raised  their  voices  their  pleas  were  echoed  from  all  corners  of 
the  land.    People  had  suffered  under  the  nuisance  for  years.  They 
had  resented  the  unpleasing  signs.    They  had  been  repelled  rather 
than  attracted  by  the  blandishments  thus  forced  upon  them.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  no  escape.    The  roadside  advertisers  had  the 
upper  hand.    A  powerful  industry  grew  up,  which  fo-ught  persistently 
in  belialf  of  billboards.    There  are  alrea.dy  indications  that  the 
lawmakers,  whether  Federal,  State  or  local,  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  soundness  of  the  argument  recently  put  forward  at  one 
of  the  conferences  to  the  effect  that  offenses  to  the  eye  may  and 
should  be  regulated  as  much  as  offenses  to  the  nose  or  the  ear. 
This  involves  a  somewhat  new  conception.    But  it  is  so  sound  that 
it  is  being  rapidly  accepted,..." 
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Section  4 
MA.EKET  C^UOTiiTIONS 

j  Farm 

Products  Dec.  15 — Livestock  prices:    Heavyweight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 

medium,  good  and  choice,  $8.45  to  $8.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $7.75  to  $8,60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $8,25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast~ 
ing  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations  )  $6.75-$8.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80^-85^  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Tiyhites  85^-$1.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales 
at  65{^  f  .o.h.  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  $35-$45  hulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $33-$35  f.o.h.  Rochester.  South 
Carolina  pointed  type  $2-$2.75  per  1^  hushel  hamper  in  New  York. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4.25-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers.    Medium-size  ITew  York  yellows  $3.50-$4  in  Baltimore,  New 
York  Ehode  Island  Greening  and  Wealthy  apples  $5-$5.50  per  "barrel 
in  New  York  City.    New  York  and  Michigan  Ehode  Island  Greenings 
$6-$7  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were:^ 
92  score,  50^^^',  91  score,  50^-;  90  score,  47-|^i. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  2&^;  Single  Daisies  2b(j;\  Young  Americas  26-26^^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  15  points  to  18,99{^  per  l"b.    On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  IS.SOjZ^,    December  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points  to  20.20{z5,  and 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  13  points  to 
19,44{^.   (Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
Grain  prices  not  quoted. 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disApproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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PORTO  EICAl"!  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Ziess  proposal  to 

RELIEF  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $8,150,000  for  hurricane  relief  in 

Porto  Rico  was  passed  yesterday  'oy  the  House.     The  measure  would 
create  a  relief  commission  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  War  and  Agriculture  to  assist  in  the  rehahilitation  of  agriculture  on 
the  island  and  would  authorize  $6,000,000  for  loans  to  growers. 


BOULDER  DAM  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  last  congression- 

BILL  al  ohstniction  to  the  Swing-Johnson  Boulder  Canyon  dam  hill  ap- 

peared to  he  crumhling  yesterday  with  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  House  irrigation  committee  to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
changes  iiiade  in  the  measure  "by  the  Senate.    Shortly  after  this  decision  by  the 
committee  Representative  Douglas  of  Arizona,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents 
the  measure  has  had  in  the  House,  announced  he  would  not  seek  to  have  the  House 
disagree  to  the  Senate  revisions. .Representative  Swing  of  California,  co- 
author of  the  bill,  said  most  of  the  changes  were  designed  to  make  the  proposal 
conform  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  which  studied  it  last  summer." 


RADIO  The  Federal  Radio  Cor.mission  outlined  to  Congress  yester- 

EECEIVERS  day  in  its  annual  report  a  year  of  widespread  and  intensive  ac- 

tivity in  the  field  of  radio,  ranging  from  the  complete  realloca^ 
tion  of  all  broadcast  stations  to  surveys  showing  that  approxi- 
mately 12,000,000  receiving  sets  are  serving  40,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States.    (A. P. ,  Dec.  18.) 


PEACH  The  American  appetite  for  fresh  peaches  has  increased 

SHIPMENTS  50  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years,  so  that  now  an  average  of 

a  million  bushels  are  produced  every  week,  most  of  wfhich  are 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  country.  Forty 
States  supply  peaches  for  commercial  purposes.    These  facts  are  contained  in  a 
study  of  the  production,  prices  and  distribution  of  peaches  recently  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.     "For  the  five-year  period  from  1923  to 
1927,  inclusive,"  says  the  bureau,  "the  average  annual  production  was  52,200,- 
000  bushels.     This  was  an  increase  over  the  years  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  of 
51  per  cent  compared  with  an  increase  of  about  37  per  cent  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  in  that  time.    The  margin  between  the  wholesa.le  price  and  the 
retail  price  of  peaches  exceeded  the  margin  between  grower's  price  and  whole- 
sale price,  the  latter  margin  including  all  transportation  costs  in  getting  the 
peaches  to  market. ..." 
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Section  2 

British  Prof.  John  A.  Todd,  principal  of  Liverpool  School  of  Com- 

Cotton         merce,  writes  of  the  British  cotton  industry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Industry     Ledger  for  DecemlDer  17.    He  says:  "...The  viforld  position  of  the 
textile  industries  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux,  hut  many  of  the 
surrounding  conditions  are  more  stable  than  at  any  time  since  1914, 
...It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  with  a  crop  of  American  cotton 
of  between  13,000,000  and  15,000,000  bales  for  the  season  1928-29 
prices  should  range  for  the  next  season  between  10  pence  and  1 
shilling.     That  is  a  price  which  is  neither  unduly  high  for  the 
spinner  nor  so  low  as  to  lead  the  grower  to  restrict  his  acreage. 
It  promises  a  certain  measure  of  stability,  and  it  is  stability 
above  all  which  the  grower  and  the  spinner  seek.    So  far  as  one  can 
Judge,  the  Egyptian  crop  for  this  season  will  lead  to  prices  for 
Egyptian  carrying  a  premium  of  about  80  per  cent  over  those  for 
American  cotton.    There  again  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
point  of  fairly  stable  equilibrium  has  been  reached,  for  although 
this  premium  was  only  some  30  per  cent  before  the  war,  the  increased 
demand  for  Egyptian  yarn  consequent  upon  the  increased  output  of 
motor  tires  and  the  replacement  of  inferior  growths  by  Sakel,  have 
made  a  higher  premium  normal  for  the  post-war  years.    The  possi- 
bility of  stability  in  this  direction  must  not,  however,  be  al- 
lov/ed  to  cloak  the  fact  that  fundamental  changes  in  the  significance 
and  distribution  of  the  world's  production  of  cotton  cloth  are 
taking  place  and  must  continue  to  exercise  a  deep-seated  control 
over  movements  in  1929.    The  movement  in  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  cotton  world  toward  the  eastern  countries,  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  war,  is  not  likely  to  be  checked  while  with  the 
steady  growth  of  population  and  needs  consumption  of  cloth  increas- 
es in  the  great  markets  of  India  and  China,     There  are,  indeed, 
signs  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  eastern  textile  industries  is 
slo^7ir^'  up, ... " 

Christmas  "The  people  of  the  United  States  will  celebrate  Christmas 

Trees  this  year  by  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  millions  of 

dollars  for  Christmas  trees  and  green  decorations  for  the  home. 
Six  million  Christmas  trees  will  probably  be  taken  from  field, 
forest  and  plantation,  and  will  retail  from  fifty  cents  to  txio 
dollars  each.     The  Christmas  tree  farm  will  be  a  larger  factor 
than  ever  before  in  supplying  the  market.    Many  Christmas  tree 
plantations  have  been  yielding  stock  for  sale  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years.    The  first  Christmas  tree  plantations  were 
sta.rted  some  eighteen  years  ago,  a  few  commercial  plantations 
were  set  out  immediately  after  the  vs^ar,  but  beginning  with  1923 
a  rapid  increase  in  planting  for  the  Christmas  market  took  place. 
Forty-eight  plantations  were  started  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1926  through  the  offering  of  trees  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,    Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  establishment  of  Christmas 
tree  ge-rdens.    Most  of  these  projects  are  coimnercial  enterprises 
but  all  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  trees  extracted 
from  timber-grov/ing  forests  for  the  Yuletide  celebration.  The 
Christmas  tree  plantation  may  eventually  relieve  the  drain  now 
put  upon  the  forests  by  the  demand  for  evergreens  during  the 
Christmas  holiday ." (N.Y. State  College  of  Forestry.) 
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Cornstalk  The  Prairie  Farmer  printed  its  250,000-copy  December  15 

Paper  edition  on  cornstalk  paper,  thus  heralding  a  new  epoch  in  the 

Used  by        paper  industry.     Secretary  Jardine  contributes  a  statement  to  this 
Prairie        issue,  saying  in  part:   "I  am  glad  to  note  the  Prairie  Farmer  is 
Farmer         taking  such  a  forward  step  as  to  print  an  issue  on  paper  made  from 
cornstalks.  .  You  are  to  be  complimented  for  this  action.     The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  constantly  giving  close  attention  to,  and 
carrying  on  experimental  work  for  the  development  of  technological 
processes  for  the  utilization  of  cornstalks  and  other  farm  by- 
products for  making  paper,  fiber-board,  and  similar  products.  The 
department  has  shown  by  experimental  work  that  useful  paper,  building 
board,  insulating  board,  etc.,  can  be  made  from  cornstalks.  (While 
the  technology  of  making  these  products  from  such  materials  is 
pretty  well  worked  out  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  making 
of  paper  and  these  other  materials  from  cornstalks  can  be  put  on  a 
profitable  commercial  basis.)... I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  experi- 
ments which  are  in  progress  by  private  interests  on  the  problem  of 
the  utilization  of  cornstalks  as  a  paper-making  material  will  prove 
profitable.     I  think  the  work  is  being  done  under  more  favorable 
conditions  and  that  the  chances  for  success  are  better  than  ever 
before.     It  seems  clear,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  present  supplies  of 
wood  for  paper-making  become  scarcer  and  higher  in  price,  that  some 
other  raw  materials  must  be  used,  of  which,  because  of  the  large 
quantity  available  and  of  changed  economic  conditions,  straws  and 
cornstalks  seem  the  most  promising." 

Herman  Steen,  telling  in  the  same  issue  :5Qik  how  cornstalk 
paper  is  made,  says:  "The  copy  of  Prairie  Farmer  which  you  are  now 
reading  is  printed  on  paper  made  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  corn- 
stalks. ...  .This  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
agriculture — the  dawning  of  an  industrial  age.     It  is  the  beginning 
of  a  serious  effort  to  utilize  in  industry  the  tremendous  resources 
hidden  in  the  by-products  of  the  American  farm.    Making  paper  from 
cornstalks  is  merely  the  first  of  these  undertakings;  others  will 
result  in  the  production  of  rayon,  insulating  material,  lacquer, 
artificial  leather  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things.    None  of 
these  other  products  haS'  '  yet  been  produced  in  commercial  quantity 
from  cornstalks..." 


Davis  on  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  writes  on 

Labor  "Horsepower  for  Manpower"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 

ituation    December  15.    Mr.  Davis  shows  in  what  manner  diversity  and  expan- ,  , 
sion  of  industry  are  the  salvation  of  employment,  saying  in  part: 
"As  iTiachincs  lift  the  burdens  from  aching  human  backs  and  mechani- 
cal power  relieves  men  from  heavy  labor,  there  come  to  millions 
moments  of  despair  that  dampen  the  ardor  of  our  rejoicing  over  the 
conquest  of  matter  by  mind*.    To  be  jobless  even  temporarily  is 
worse  than  to  be  overworked;  to  be  without  goods  in  the  presence  of 
nultiplied  production  is  maddening.    We  parvel  when  one  man  with 
five  or  ten  semiautomatic  machines  does  the  work  in  machine  shops 
that  fo.rmerly  required  twenty-five  men,  but  Y/e  can  not  expect  the 
men  displaced  to  be  wildly  happy  as  they  say  fare^rell  to  the  shop 
and  the  weekly  pay  envelope.    Perhaps  the  126  who  were  retired 
from  the  task  of  loading  pig  iron  when  there  came  in  the  machine 
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that  enables  a  few  men  to  do  the  work  were  momentarily  glad  to  he 
freed  from  6ascle-stretching  and  hack-hending  tasks,  hut  their 
gladness  certainly  did  not  extend  heyond  the  exhaiistion  of  their 
savings  as  they  searched  for  other  work.    Such  employment  disturb- 
ances are  the  order  of  the  day,  this  day  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion.   One  man  replaces  42  at  the  open  hearth  steel  furnaces; 
three  men  now  do  in  three  to  seven  hours  the  locomotive  repair  work 
that  once  occupied  eight  men  for  three  weeks.     In  a  certain  tuhe 
works  thirty  men  and  ten  machines  do  the  work  of  240  men  and  twenty 
old  machines.    One  brick-making  machine  turns  out  40,000  bricks  a 
day;  not  long  ago  it  took  one  man  a  day  to  make  450  bricks.  An 
automatic  bottle  machine  turns  out  as  many  bottles  in  a  day  as  41 
men.    Similar  instances  might  be  cited  indefinitely,  but  one  more 
will  suffice — in  the  automobile  industry  the  same  number  of  men 
turn  out  three  times  as  many  cars  as  in  1914. ...I  would  be  the  last 
to  ignore  or  belittle  the  suffering  occasioned  to  released  workers 
by  the  general  progress  of  civilization  but,  happily,  it  levlSlops 
that  on  the  whole  the  absorption  of  displaced  men  in  new  jobs  made  . 
by  that  progress  is  fully  as  startling  as  its  displacements.  As 
the  number  of  v/orkers  required  in  production  absolutely  or  relative- 
ly declines,  we  find  that  there  is  a  compensating  increase  in  the 
industries  that  serve  consumption.    As  men  are  succeeded  by  machines 
in  the  making  of  goods,  more  men  are  required  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion to  absorb  the  increased  output.    Thus  we  find  that  the  communi- 
ty as  a  whole  is  sharing  in  the  blessings  of  increasing  wealth.... 
Other  new  or  extended  distributive  industries  have  swelled  the 
columns  of  new  employment  that  is  making  up  for  the  loss  of  old 
jobs.    Seven  years  ago  there  were  only  25,000  workers  in  the  radio 
industries;  now  there  are  150,000.    Electric  refrigeration  was 
virtually  unknown  in  1920;  now  it  gives  employment  to  20,000  people. 
Oil  heating  has  created  10,000  new  jobs.    The  number  of  insurance 
agents  has  increased  almost  a  hundred  thousand  in  seven  years. 
From  1920  to  1927  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  grw  from  200,000  to  350,000, ..  .Wo  arc  now  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  185,000  m.ore  teachers  and  professors  than  we 
were  in  1920;  22,000  more  lawyers;  17,000  more  clergymen;  5,000 
more  doctors  and  25,000  m.ore  dentists.     It  takes  525,000  new  jobs 
in  seven  years  to  serve  us  at  hotels  and  restaurants;  the  cult  of 
beauty  and  physical  grace  has  added  169,000  to  the  total  of 
barbers,  hairdressers,  manicurists,  'beauty  parlorists'  and  the 
like...." 

Wheat  Com-  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  November  29  says: 

petition      "Anybody  can  say  anything  they  v/ant  to  about  farming  these  days. 

It  is  a  free-for-all  talkfest.    One  of  the  Atlantic  coast  scientists 
is  urging  v/heat  as  a  profitable  crop  for  the  eastern  farmer.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  Dr.  H.  B.  Sprague,  agronomist  of  the 
Hew  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  declared  that  the  East 
can  compete  with  the  West  in  the  growing  of  wheat.    He  claimed  for 
eastern  wheat  a  higher  average  yield,  better  price  when  the  crop 
is  marketed  and  a  climate  that  is  more  favorable  to  y;heat  produc- 
tion; that  winter  killing  seldom  injures  wheat  in  the  East  and 
that  v^heat  rust  epidemics  are  seldom  a  problem  there.    These  ad- 
vantages he  thinks  overcome  those  of  larger  fields,  allowing  great- 
er effectiveness  in  the  use  of  power  machinery  in  the  West." 
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Section  3 
MRKET  quOTATIONS 

ram 

Products  Dec.  17 — Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.45 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80^^-85^  f  .o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle. 
New  York  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.15-$1.35  in  city  irarkets;  90^^-955^ 
f  .cb,  Rochester.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80{zJ-$1.05  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4.25-$5  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers,     Nev;  York  stock  $4.25-$4.30  in 
New  York  City.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $4.50-$5.50 
per  "barrel  and  Eastern  Yorks  $4.50-$4.75  in  New  York  City.  Eastern 
Staymans  $4.50-$5  in  Philadelphia.    New  York  Danish  type  cahbage 
$35-$45  "bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets  and  $33-$35  f  .o."b. 
Rochester.    Florida  round  type  $2.50  per  l^-  "bushel  hamper  in  New 
York  City. 

Livestock  quotations  on  slaughter  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $12.75-$16. 50 ;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8-$10.50; 
heifers,   (850  lbs.  dovm)  good  and  choice  $11-$14;  vealers,  good 
and  choice  $11.75~$14;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10,75-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.60-$8.95;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$7.90-$8.80.     Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$7-$8,40.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$13«75-$14,60;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.75- 
$14.25.  . 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^^^;  91  score,  50j^;  90  score,  47-g^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  26i^;  Single  Daisies  25^^^^;  Young  Americas  26{zf-26-|{#. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  13  points  to  19.12{zf.     On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  19,165^,    December  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points  to  20.30{if  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  8  points  to  19. 5252^,  and  on  the  Chicago- 
Board  of  Trade  advanced  5  points  to  19,605z5. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 
(13^  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.18^-$1.22:|.    No. 2  red  winter, 
Kansas  City  $1.30-$1.33.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^o  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,13-$1 ,18-^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.20^$1.2lf ;  Kansas  City  $1.09^-$1.10;|.    No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Minneapolis  74^^-75^^;  Kansas  City  77^{^-78{^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  83{^-83-|^;  Minneapolis  78^-79^',  Kansas  City  77^^- 
78^(^,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46:|5z5-46f 5^ .  Minneapolis  43^~44|-5^; 
Kansas  City  4:6^-47^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


T 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inforniatton,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultui'e,  for  the  purpose  cf 
presenting  all  slmdcs  of  opinioa  reflected  isi  the  press  on  matters  aileeting  agrscijlture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approva!  or  d;sspprov:i!l  of  views  and  opiaioas  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reilect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BOULDER  DAM  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Congress  laid  on 

BILL  the  doorstep  of  the  Til/hite  House  yesterday  one  of  the  most  hattle- 

worn  legislative  products  of  a  decade  v/hen  the  House  placed  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  "bill  popularly  Icnov/n  as  Boulder  Dam,  In 
less  than  two  hours'  time,  given  over  to  a  final  analysis  of  the  measure  hy  its 
proponents  and  a  few  parting  shots  hy  its  old  foes,  the  Senate  amendments,  passed 
in  the  last  session  hy  the  House,  were  adopted  and  the  long  controversy  ended, 
for  the  time  iDeing.     The  revised  hill,  calling  for  a  $165,000,000  flood  control, 
irrigation  and  power  project  on  the  Colorado  Hiver,  was  passed  by  a  roll-call 
vote  of  166  to  122.... As  finally  pa.ssed,  the  measure  proposes  construction  at  the 
Black  Canyon  site  in  the  Colorado  Eiver  of  a  huge  dam  to  provide  water  for  irri- 
gation in  the  seven  States  in  the  river  hasis.    A  power  plant  also  would  he  . 
huilt  at  the  dam  to  provide  electric  power  to  scores  of  communities.  Flood- 
control  works  for  the  protection  of  Imperial  Valley  in  ^uthern  California  and 
an  ail-American  canal,  to  he  huilt  across  this  region  for  valley  irrigation  pur- 
poses, also  are  proposed  in  the  hill.     The  Government  would  have  the  right  to 
huild  the  dam,  but  the  power  plant  vrould  be  constructed  either  by  the  G-overnment 
or  by  private  capital,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  authority  to  decide 
which  option  to  exercise.    At  least  six  States  in  the  basin  area  must  ratify  the 
Colorado  Eiver  compact  before  the  measure  can  become  operative  even  with  the 
President's  signature.    Arizona  and  Utah  have  yet  to  approve  the  compact,  while 
Colorado,  California.,  llevada,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  have  signed." 


CAMSD  GOODS  "  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Dru^Act 

LABELING  requiring  a  distinct  labeling  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

falling  below  a  certain  mJ.nimum  was  explained  by  Frank  Gerber, 
Fremont,  Mich.,  former  president  of  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  held  at 
Philadelphia  yesterday.     The  bill  ^vas  introduced  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  McHary,  of  Oregon,  and  is  sponsored  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Mapes,  of  Michigan.    The  present  pure  food  law,  said  Mr.  Gerber,  merely  pro- 
vides that  food  must  be  wholesomie  and  not  misbranded.     The  proposed  amendment 
calls  for  an  established  minimum  standard    of  canned  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  mea.ts  and  milk,  which  are  already  provided  for  in  past  legislation.  Canned 
goods  falling  below  the  required  standard  would  be  obliged  to  carry  a  label 
indicating  the  inferiority.    This  is  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  informative 
labeling  in  the  canning  industry,  Mr.  Gerber  pointed  out,  and  was  initiated 
under  the  efforts  of  the  ITationa.l  Canners  Association  in  which  members  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association  held  membership.  "  (Press,  Dec.  19.) 
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British.  Plans  for  the  estahlishraent  of  eight  new  bureaus  of  agri- 

Igricul-      cultural  research  in  England  and  Scotland,   says  the  London  Chroni- 
tural  Re-    cle.,  will  be  discussed  at  a  London  conference  of  experts,  many  of 
search         whom  are  from  the  Dominions.     "The  developments,"  said  Dr«  J.  H. 

G-risdale,  Canadian  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  "will  provide 
for  the  apportionment  of  soils  to  Rothamstead,  animal  breeding  to 
Edinburgh,  animal  nutrition  to  Aberdeen,  plant  breeding,  other  than 
herbage,  to  Cambridge,  herbage  to  Aberystwj'th  and  horticulture  to 
E3[_st  Mailing.     The  effect  of  such  organized  research  Y/ould  be  in- 
calculable.    Canada  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  really  inten- 
sive research  can  do.    Experiments  are  going  forward  with  a  view 
to  shortening  the  time  between  seeding  and  harvest.    Eor  every  day 
we  shorten  this  period  we  ca.n  extend  the  wheat  belt  by  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles.     The  effect  of  that  not  only  in  Canada  but 
on  the  whole  world  can  be  imagined." 

Business  An  editorial  in  Successful  Earming  for  January  says: 

and  Earm      "Failure  is  a  doleful  word  and  an  awful  experience,  but:  sometimes 
Failures      it  gives  us  comfort  to  know  that  others  make  mistakes  of  judgment 
also.    Mistakes  stand  out  like  beacon  lights  along  a  rocky  coast 
to  guide  other  crafts  to  safety.     There  were  23,146  failures  of 
business  enterprises  1927,  the  second  largest  number  in  our  history. 
The  first  thought  is  that  they  were  caught  in  the  underto?/  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  farm  failures  that  had  already  swept  the  country.  It 
is  not  safe  to  assume  such  with  confidence,  for  it  may  be  only 
partially  true.    Bradstreet  contends  that  40  per  cent  of  those 
failures  were  due  to  incompetence  a.nd  inexperience.    Perhaps  the 
same  statemient  may  have  been  applied  earlier  to  farm  failures. 
The  present  generation  of  farmers  had  not  experienced  a  post-war 
period  of  deflation.    Therefore  they  vere  incompetent  to  meet  it. 
If,  for  any  reason,  prices  now  went  sailing  sky  high  and  specula- 
tion was  rife,  a  few  farmers  would  get  caught,  but  the  most  of 
them  would  know  that  what  goes  up  must  come  down.     They  would  be 
cautious.    And  this  same  thing,  inability  to  judge  7/hen  a  boom 
price  is  going  to  break,  bankrupts  business  men  of  all  lines... 
It  is  competition  that  is  the  constant  factor  that  makes  unstable 
miarkets,  and  that  competition  is  more  domestic  than  foreign.  New 
uses,  new  fashions,  a  fickle  b"uying  public,  changing  attitudes 
alv/a.ys  court  disaster  to  some  and  make  fortunes  for  others. 
Never  in  the  history  of  agriculture  has  it  been  more  necessary 
for  producers  to  study  their  business  so  they  m^ay  sense  such  chang- 
es as  m.ay  prove  disa.strous,  before  those  changes  have  wrought 
havoc  with  farming." 


Christmas  A  Trenton,  U.J,,,  dispatch  December  15  states  that  Hew  Jersey 

Tree  Pro-    with  its  acres  of  waste  land  and  scru.b  pine  is  turning  to  the 
duction       cultivation  of  Christmas  trees.     Charles  P.  Wilbur,  State  forester, 
says  that  within  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  State  should  pro- 
duce many  of  the  trees  used  at  holida^y  time.     This  year  between 
3,000  and  4,000  trees  will  be  cut.     CWunercial  cultivation  of 
Christmas  trees  also  is  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  report.    Each  year  is 
witnessing  a  greater  number  of  owners  putting  waste  lands  to  this 
use.     It  also  has  been  found  that  the  native-grown  trees  have  a 
ready  market. 
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Cornstalk  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

Paper  for  Decemloer  15  says:   "Converting  of  cornstalks  into  paper  for  news- 

papers, Dooks  and  magazines  is  not  entirely  an  idle  dream  and  we 
need  not  "be  surprised  to  see  this  prc^uct  of  the  farm  eventually 
supplant  trees  as  the  rav;  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
generally.     Special  interest  attaches  to  this  at  the  moment  hecause 
of  several  innovations  now  "being  made.... A  step  in  this  most  inter- 
esting, exiperiment  v/ith  corn  products  is  taking  pl£.ce  to-day  when  the 
current  issue  of  the  Prairie  Pe.rmer,  well  known  agricultural  maga- 
zine, is  "being  printed  on  pa-per  made  out  of  cornstalks. ...  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  hef  ore  and  who  knows  "but  t,hat  these  pre- 
liminary experiments  are  the  forerunners  of  a  great  development? 
There  is  an  enormous  consujiaption  of  paper  in  this  Nation  and  if  it 
can  he  made  from  cornstalks  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  will  mean  a 
large  additional  mci.rket  for  the  farmer.    And  this  market  is  for  a 
product  that  he  already  produces.    Sioux  Tails  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  wonderful  corn  region  and  the  results  of  this  advancement  would 
he  reflected  "both  in  the  city  and  in  South  Dakota  genera.lly.  Paper 
mills  are  usually  placed  in  the  woods  to  reduce  transportation 
costs  and  the  same  argument  would  induce  the  erection  of  cornstalk 
plants  in  the  corn  growing  regions.    The  future  may  hring  as  many 
surprises  as  the  past." 

East  on  Bdward  M.  East,  professor  of  plant  genetics  at  Harvard 

Science       University,  writes  under  the  title  "The  Man  of  Science"  in 

Scrihner's  Magazine  for  Decem^oer.     That  the  practical  value  of 
physics  and  chemistry  applied  to  industrial  pursuits  and  of 
hiologj^  applied  to  agriculture  and  medicine  is  colossal,  is 
genorally  allowed,  the  author  says.    But  the  very  success  of  the 
scientist  is  cho.rged  '.with    making  him  bigoted  and  dogmatic. 
He  has  become  the  high  priest  of  a  new  cult  which  is  fast  robbing 
man  of  all  his  spiritual  and  moral  values,  leaving  him  an 
automaton,  bereft  of  faith  and  hope,  tossing  helplessly  amid 
other  combinations  of  electrons  in  a  mechanical  universe  ruled  by 
chance.     Such  a  development,  some  writers  emphatically  assert, 
can  not  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue.    Man  will  ever  in- 
sist, despite  G,ll  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  he  is  more  than 
a  higher  'imxcHl  moved  by  the  interaction  of  his  heredity  with  his 
environiTient .    An  avalanche  of  inforimtion  has  appeared,  showang 
the  interdependence  oi  psychological  reactions  and  the  more  lowly 
bodily  functions,  ojad  this  in  itself  gives  a  fair  idea  as  to  why 
one  man  is  an  Epicurean  and  another  a  Cynic,  Doctor  East  says. 
Even  psychoanalysis,  which  contains  considerable  nonsense,  has  a 
titiie  of  sound  conclusions  as  valuable  in  mental  readjustment  as 
any  discovery  of  recent  years.    The  scientist  is  dogmatic, 
Professor  East  declares.    But  he  is  not  dogmatic  in  the  sense 
his  critics  imply.    He  asks  no  unquestioning  confidence  in 
scientific  results,  for  he  regards  all  such  conclusions  as  mere 
approximations.     His  positive  position  is  concerned  only  with 
scientific  method,  with  the  spirit  of  science.     The  one  means  of 
solving  all  human  problems,  in  his  estimation,  is  more  science  and 
still  more  science.    And  he  maintains  his  position  for  the  simple 
res-son  th^t  in  all  its  cycles  of  experience  the  race  has  found  no 
other  m.ethod  that  really  works..    Every  halting  upward  step  has 
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■been  made  possible  solely  by  the  feeble  light  uncovered  in  the  ob- 
jective seeirch  for  tinith.     The  creed  of  the  scientist,  upon  which  he 
believes  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends,  is  simple,  fee  author 
points  out.     Deal  only  with  facts,  all  the  facts;  approach  them 
without  prejudice;  draw  Justifiable  concl\isions  from  them;  face  these 
conclusions  boldly.  "Ijjow  what  is  this  process  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  science?    Briefly,  it  is  the  determination  of  relationship 
between  phonomeiia.     That  is  ctlll    Wnon  it  is  done  we  can  express 
great  quantities  of  facts  concisely,  crisply;  and  we  can  say  that 
when  a  given  set  of  conditions  is  realized  it.,  is  highly  probable 
that  a,  definite  phenomenon  will  occur.     Such  is  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture that  all  science,  all  applications  of  science,  have  com.e  from 
an  organization  of  knowledge  in  this  sim.ple  manner.     The  sole  ob- 
jective of  science  is  to  teach  the  relation  of  things  to  each  other. 
It  certainly  does  not  teach  the  true  nature  of  things.    1/hen  a 
theory  pretends  to  show  the  nature  of  heat,  of  electricity,  or  of 
life,  it  is  condemned  beforehand;  for,  since  science  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  unloTiovAi  in  terras  of  the  known,  certain  indescribable  ante- 
cedents will  always  remain  unknowable.  " 

Farm  Com-  C.  M.  Harger  is  the  author  of  "Farm  Companies  a  Hew  Venture" 

panies  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  December.    He  says  in 

part:  "Out  of  the  conditions  that  have  afflicted  3.griculture  during 
the  past  seven  years  have  come,  particularly  for  the  great  farm 
States  of  the  interior,  new  problems.     These  are  both  economic  and 
social,  but  particularly  the  former,  as  they  concern  the  holdings 
that  h_ave  been  forfeited  because  of  debt  or  have  been  voluntarily 
surrendered  and  have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  producing  country ... .Newest  of  the  plans  for  taking  over 
lands  that  either  have  come  under  foreclusure  or  which  farm.ers  are 
seeking  to  seCil  is  the  'wheat  farm.irjg'  company.    'This  has  had  its 
initiative  in  the  wheat  belt  of  Kansas,  and  the  theory  of  its  system 
is  "based  on  the  average  of  twenty  years  of  crop  raising.  The 
pioneer  company  of  this  type  offers  its  stock  in  two  classes — common, 
held  mostly  by  the  ra3.nagers,  and  preferred  paying  ?  per  cent.  The 
dividends  are  to  be  increased  by  any  excess  of  earnings. .Theoreti- 
cally this  system  should  by  the  saving  in  equipment,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  living  of  msjiy  families,  and  the  special  fitness  of  the 
tilla^:,e  to  conditions  prove  profitable — if  farming  of  any  kind  can 
be  profitable.    Agriculturs.1  experts,  however,  point  ov.t  that  the 
handling  of  several  score  farms  widely  separated  is  a  real  problem. 
Much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  manager  and  his  ability  to 
utilize  every  possible  dollar  in  the  planting  and  his  Judgm.ent  in 
mtirketing  the  crop  successfully ....  If  the  plan  succeeds  in  the 
next  two  years,   it  v/ill  be  an  inceiitive  for  great  expansion  of  the 
wheat  faming  companies — particularly  if  there  be  evolved  any 
meth.od  which  will  produce  a  stabilized  miarket  for  that  cereal 
returning  a  definite  profit  to  the  producer.    At  any  rate,  the 
experiment  is  interesting.     It  does  not  involve  borrowing  from 
either  local  banks  or  the  Federal  land  banks  or  m.ortgage  companies, 
though  it  is  likely  that  such  methods  may  follow. . ..The  farming  com- 
panies of  various  types  are  entering  on  the  experiment  of  trjAing  to 
make  sound  investmients  out  of  the  distressed  farms.     The  lands  were 
in  part  mismanaged;  in  part  were  overvalued  and  overmortgaged  and 
on  the  whole  have  been  unsuccessfully  operated.    Modern  mass  opera- 
tion may  cure  the  situation  and  ave:itualiy  bring  profits — or  at 
least  transference  to  real  farmers...." 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Sen-ice,  Office  of  Infornsatiosi.  United  States  Weprartmsat  of  A^ricolture,  for  the  purpfuse  of 
prcsentiug  all  shades  of  opiniou  m  reOected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particalarlj'  In  itx 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  ami  o;jinsons  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY  BILL 


the  statement, 
included  funds 
the  corn  "borer 
mended  without 


The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  $143,400,000  annual 
sujjply  hill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  passed  yes- 
terday hy  the  House.     It  was  virtually  unchanged  from  the  form 
in  v/hich  it  came  from  the  appropriation  committee,  according  to 
v;hich  says  further:  "The  major  items  of  the  agricultural  measure 
for  Federal  o,id  to  highways  and  the  G-ovornment '  s  war  against 
and  other  pests.     These  allotments  all  went  through  as  recom- 
cho.nge. " 


BOULDER  DAM  The  Associ^,ted  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  Boulder  Dam 

BILL  hill  was  received  at  the  liUhite  House  yesterday  and  dispatched 

almost  immediately  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  consideration  of 
the  expenditures  involved.    Later  it  will  oe  sent  to  the 

Interior  Departmicnt  for  inspection  there  "before  "being  considered  hy  President 

Coolidge. ..." 


MISTLETOE  CROP  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  a  "humper"  crop 

of  mistletoe  is  available  from  the  South,  especially  Alabama 
and  Texas.     This,  florists  say,  has  resulted  in  a  price  drop, 

which,  in  turn,  iias  been  accompanied  by  an  unusually  heav^'  demand. 


ANG-LO-CHIKESE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Nanking  states 

Treaty  that  an  Anglo-Chlnese  tariff  treaty  was  signed  yesterday  by 

Sir  Miles  Lampson,  the  British  Minister,  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang, 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister.    The  report  says:  "Chinese  circles 
assert  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  is  tantamount  to  de  jure  recognition 
of  the  Chinese  ITational  G-overnment.     They  understand  that  Sir  Miles  Lampson 
will  forthwith  present  his  credentials  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  State.    This  formality  has  been  delayed  two  years  because  of  lack 
of  a  recognized  government .Similar  treaties  were  signed  yesterday  with 
Portugal  and  Holland  and  the  signature  of  treaties  with  Prance  and  Sweden  is 
impending.     It  is  understood  that  the  British  treaty  provides  for  abrogation 
of  all  foimer  treaties  limiting  China's  right  to  fix  her  own  tariff  and  stip- 
ulates that  Chine3e  and  British  nationals  shall  pay  uniform  import  duties  at 

all  frontiers  and  t^iat  thtse  shall  not  exceed  those  paid  by  other  nationals, 
ti 

•  •  • 


BEEKEEPERS'  A  Trenton,  IwJ.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the 

ASSOCIATION  New  Jersey  Beekeepers'  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
MiEETING-  at  Trenton  Jan.  17  and  18,  according  to  John  Gonner  of  Caldwell, 

president  of  the  association.    Elmer  G.  Carr  of  Pennington, 
deputy  State  bee  inspector,  will  open  the  session  by  reading 
his  annual  report.    Apiculture  in  New  Jersey  is  worth  $500,000  annually  to 
the  3,000  beekeepers,  according  to  a  report  of  the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture issued  yesterday. 
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Chain  An  editorial  in  The  ?fell  Street  Journal  for  Deceraher  19 

Store  says:  "It  has  heen  one  of  the  salient  aspects  of  chain  store  mer- 

Opera-         chandising  from  the  beginning  of  its  large-scale  development  that 
tion  it  presaged  hardship  for  most  independent  retailers,  even  to  the 

extinction  of  many.     In  hardly  a  less  degree  it  threatened  to  cur- 
tail the  field  of  wholesaler  and  jobber.    Both  these  results  have 
been  realized  to  such  an  extent  that  one  now  hears  it  freely  assert- 
ed that  the  single-handed  retailer  can  hope  to  survive  only  in  the 
'specialty  shop'  and  that  the  middleman  is  doomed.     There  is  little 
enough  to-day  to  contradict  this  diagnosis,  but  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  points  out  certain  changes  that  have  come  over  the 
chain  store  mode  of  operation,  creating  new  problems  for  chain 
management  and  perhaps  -affecting  the  position  of  the  independent  in 
some  degree.    As  an  article  in  the  bank's  house  organ  suggests,  the 
chain  stores  appear  to  have  entered  upon  a  second  phase  of  their 
development  in  which  competition  among  the  chains  has  become  an  imr- 
portant  factor  in  their  success.     This  is  perhaps  to  be  of  more 
significance  for  them  hereafter  than  tha,t  replacement  of  the  iso- 
lated retailer  v;hich  v/as  their  first  concern.    Throughout  all  re- 
tail business  there  is  a  growing  realization  that  the  struggle  for 
volume  of  turnover  can  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it  begins  to 
defeat  itself.    Turnover,  as  an  end  in  itself,  calls  for  concentra- 
tion upon  lines  of  goods  which  move  rapidly  and  restriction  of  in- 
ventory to  a  minimum  proportion  to  volume  of  business  cleared.  But 
there  is  a  point  at  which  this  policy  means  turning  away  customers 
who  want  something  not  carried  in  stock.  ,  In  the  larger  cities,  at 
least,  a  decided  expansion  of  the  'specialty'  stores  is  already 
under  wa^'',  built  chiefly  upon  the  trade  v/hich  the  chain  stores  and 
some  of  the  large  department  stores  have  sacrificed  in  their  wor- 
ship of  volume  and  velocity.     One  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful retail  stores  in  New  York  has  deliberately  turned  its  back 
upon  these  new  gods  and  resolved  to  have  in  stock  practically  any- 
thing that  any  customer  wants.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  urge 
for  turnover  has  spent  itself,  or  that  the  spread  of  chain  mer- 
chandising is  to  be  interrupted. ...  It  does  suggest  that  modifica- 
tions v/ill  have  to  be  made  in  the  techniq.ue  of  big  retail  busi- 
ness and  that  the  organizations  most  alert  and  most  competent  to 
meet  changing  conditions  will  lead  the  others.    That,  to  be  sure, 
is  an  old  rule;  the  point  is  that  mere  bigness  affords  no  escape 
from  it, ... " 

Dairy  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Jlecord  (St.Paul,  Minn.)  for 

dustry         December  5  says:   "While  butter  is  a  world  crop,  the  American 

dairy  industry  is  singularly  fortunate  that  its  markets  are  found 
right  here  at  home.    Not  only  is  the  American  consumer  the  most 
affluent,  but  a  domestic  market  is  less  subject  to  fluctuation  than 
one  Wiiich  represents  the  competition  of  a  score  of  nations.  Most 
other  agricultural  commodities  do  not  fare  so  well.    According  to 
Government  figures,  foreign  competition  in  either  the  domestic  or 
the  foreign  market,  or  in  both,  directly  affects  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  which  enter 
into  market  channels.     Those  same  figures  show  that,  in  a  normal 
season,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop,  30  per  cent  of 
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the  tolsacco  crop,  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,  about  34  per  cent 
of  the  average  production  of  lard  and  8  per  cent  of  other  home 
products  are  exported  annually.     If  American  "butter  were  forced  to 
compete  with  the  product  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Denmark,  Siberia, 
and  other  countries,  it  is  not  hard  to  visualize  what  the  results 
would  "be.     Thus  far  the  American  dairy  farmer  has  had  little  cause 
to  be  concerned.     Because  production  and  consumption  have  just  about 
balanced,  he  has  given  but  little  thought  to  developing  his  potential 
domestic  market.     The  arduous  task  involved  in  the  production  of  milk 
has  been  a  tremendously  important  factor  in  preventing  overproduc- 
tion, for  marjj  farmers  will  not  milk  cows  as  long  as  they  can  derive 
a  living  from  other  crops.    But  a  succession  of  unprofitable  years 
in  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  consistently  good  returns  for 
the  dairy  farmer  have  been  potent  factors  in  breaking  down  the  ob- 
jection to  dairying.     In  the  South,  in  the  Southwest,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  dairying  is  moving  forward  with  am.azing  strides,  and 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that,  in  time,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  greater  production  than  can  be  absorbed  without  weakening  values, 
unless  a  more  determined  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  consumptive 
demand. " 


Parm  A  Champaign,  111.,  dispatch  December  16  says:  "After  four 

Managers      years  of  irianaging  32  farms  in  central  Illinois  under  a  practical 

business  system,  Joseph  J,  Johnson,  director  of  the  farm  laanagement 
department  of  a  Champaign  bank,  December  15  expressed  the  view  that 
agriculture  would  eventually  comie  under  control  of  corporations  or 
expert  managers ... .Mr .  Johnson,  as  farm  manager  of  the  Champaign 
bank,  controls  the  operations  of  7,500  acres  on  the  32  farms  of 
this  model  'corporation.'    All  are  operated  by  tenants  of  the  land 
owners  in  cooperation  with  Johnson.    When  a  farm  takes  over  the 
Johnson  system,  a  map  of  the  property  is  made,  soil  tests  conducted 
and  a  building  and  equipment  survey  taken.     Then  a  five-year  pro- 
grarh  of  crop    rotation  is  laid  out,  built  chiefly  around  a  big- 
profit  crop,  which  in  this  region  is  corn,  and  including  complete 
ref ertilization  of  the  soil  during  the  five-year  period.  Under 
the  system,  the  tenant-operator  receives  one-half  of  all  crops 
produced,  the  remainder  going  to  the  owner," 

Rommel  on  G-eorge  M.  Rommel  writes  &.t  length  on  the  future  of  vege- 

Vegetable  table  oil  productions  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  December  15.  In 
Oil  Pro-  his  comprehensive  article  the  author  says:  "Pour  plants  lead  in 
duction       oil-production  on  American  farms.     Three  of  them  (cotton,  peanuts 

and  flax)  are  of  much  commercial  importance.     Soy  beans  are  winning 
their  way;  some  olive  oil  is  produced  in  California;  and  a  sixth, 
the  tung-oil  tree,  is  looming  up  as  a  real  possibility  in  Florida. 
A  host  of  others,  tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  cucumbers 
and  sunflowers,  bear  seeds  which  produce  excellent  oil  but  which 
have  never  been  developed  commercially  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  doesn't  pay  yet.    We  can  pass  by  cottonseed  and  peanuts 
with  a  few  words,  not  because  they  are  least  important,  but  be- 
cause cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  are  most  valuable  as  human 
food  and  we  are  not  talking  about  food  products  but  about  some- 
thing that  is  not  eaten  and  can't  be  mflde  edible, .. .The  presence 
of  free  fatty  acids,  and  their  development  in  storage  and  use, 
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is  the  great  objecoion  to  the  use  of  vegetable  oils  for  lubricatin 
purposes.     This  does  not  occur  in  miners.1  oils.    Mineral  oils, 
hov/ever,  are  highly  objectionable  in  the  textile  industry  where 
oil-smears  on  fabrics  injure  their  quality.     Smears  caused  by 
vegets.ble  oils  can  be  Y/ashed  out  with  soap  and  water,  but  mineral 
oil  smears  can  only  be  taken  out  by  solvents  at  considerable  risk 
and  expense,   if  at  all.     If  stains  result,  the  goods  must  sell  as 
seconds.    These  losses  run  into  astonishing  figures — said  to  be 
as  much  as  $100,000,000  a  year.     The  National  Association  of 
Hosier^'  Manufacturers  has  a  research  assistant  at  the  Bureau  of 
Stando-rds  studying  the  possibility  of  substituting  vegetable  oils 
for  mineral  oils  in  spinning  and  v\reaving  machinery." 


Section  3 

Department  The  Outlook  and  Independent  for  December  19  says:".... 

of  Agri-      Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dunlap  delivered  an  address 
culture        of  welcome  to  the  National  Grange  and  laid  down  a  program  for 
agricultural  relief ...  .Here  it  is:  Accept  such  legislation  a.s 
Congress  and  the  President  are  willing  to  give  and  amend  it  as 
opportunity  offers.     Cease  opening  new  lands  for  agricultural 
purposes,  either  by  putting  water  on  or  taking  it  off  or  in  any 
other  way.    Let  marginal  lands  upon  which  people  are  trying  to 
eke  out  an  existence  revert  to  forest  or  pasture  or  absolute 
idleness.    Relieve  forest  and  cut-over  la^nds  from  taxation  until 
the  owner  begins  to  harvest  his  timber.     Increase  internal  water 
transportation  facilities.     Through  Federal  appropriations,  en- 
courage agriculturral  research.    Encourage  the  esta.blishment  of 
farms  which  will  be  of  the  right  size  to  operate  most  successfully 
and  still  maintain  the  farm  comirunity  spirit.    Find  new  uses  for 
agricultui'a,l  products  and  for  as  ma^ny  a.s  possible  of  by-products 
now  wa,sted.    Give  more  attention  to  fertilizers;  to  farm  machinery 
to'  prevention  and  cure  of  animal  and  plant  disease;  and  tighten 
up  the  q-aarantinc  to  prevent  their  introduction  from  other 
countries.    Have  the  Federal  Govcri-ment  sec  to  it  tho,t  the  farmer 
gets  e,  larger  proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar,    Reserve  the 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer  by  a  high  tariff.  In- 
divid-uala  miay  disapprove  certain  details  of  Mr.  Dunlap' s  program, 
but  practically  all  will  a.dmit  that  he  has  really  said  something 
about  solving  the  farm  problem." 
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Section  4 
MEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Jarm 

Products  Dec.  19 — Livestock  quotations  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 

1500  lbs.)  bOOcL  and  choice  $12.75-$16,25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $10.75-$13.75; 
vealers,  ^ood  and  choice  $12.75-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.75-$12.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $8.50-$8.80;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $7.60-$8.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $7-$8,25;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84 
lbs.  down)  $13. 65-$14.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $12- $14. 50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.45  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75{2^-80^  f.o.b.  ProsCLue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Whites  80{z^-90{^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $35-$42  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  very  few  sales.  $32-$35  f.o.b.  Rochester.     South  Carolina, 
pointed  type  $2-$2.50  per  1-|-  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     New  York 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $4,50-$5  per  barrel  in  IJew  York 
City;  New  York  and  Michigan  stock  $6-$7  in  Chicago.  Virginia 
Staymans  $4,50  in  Philadelphia.    Best  midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  $4-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  10.  points  to  19.06^  per  lb.    Decem.ber  future 
contracts  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to 
20,29{^,  at  Hew  Orleans  11  points  to  19.41jzf,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  8  points  to  19.57^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50--;si/;;  91  score,  50^;  90  score,  47-^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at 
New  York  were:  Elats,  26^;  Single  Daisies  25-g^;  Young  Americas 
265f-26-g-^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  v/intsr  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.30-$1.32;  No, 2  hard  winter  (12-|^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$l.r4-$1.18^;  No, 2  hard  v/inter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
82^;  Minneapolis  74j^-75(zJ;  Kansas  City  79|^-80;|j^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  82f^;  Minneapolis  78{z^-79{i^;  Kansas  City  80^-81^, 
No, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  45;g-$z^-46^5^ ;  Minneapolis  42|rtf-44|^; 
Kansas  City  46^-47 (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,,) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Servicee,  Office  Information,  United  Spates  Departrsiont  ©£  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  Hiattcrs  ailectiag  agriculture,  particularlj'  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disfflpproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.'^  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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LAND  G-MNT  •        The  press  to-day  reports:     "Representative  Colton  of  Utah 

INVEST IGAT ION    was  designated  yesterday  as  chairman  of  a  joint  Congressional  com- 
mittee to  invest iga,te  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  land  grant. 
The  committee  set  January  5  as  the  date  for  a  final  hearing  on  a 
bill  prepared  "by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  authorize  proceedings  to  adjudicate 
all  differences  between  the  Government  and  the  railroad  over  the  administration 
of  the  grants.     The  controversy  is  one  of  long  standing  and  involves  between 
three  and  six  million  acres  of  land  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana,  Idaho,  V/ashington  and  Oregon." 


GALSNDAR  The  press  to-day  reports:     "George  E.  Roberts,  vice  presi- 

REEORI\/[  dent  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  George  Eastman  of 

the  Kodak  Company,  appeared  yesterday  before  the  House  foreign 
affairs  committee  in  support  of  the  Porter  resolution,  which  re- 
q.uests  the  President  to  call  an  international  conference  to  consider  plans  for 
the  simplification  of  the  calendar.    Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Eastman  declared  at  the 
hearing  that  American  business,  favored  the  establishment  of  an  international 
fixed  calendar.    Mr.  Eastman  expressed  preference  for  the  Cotsworth  plan  provid- 
ing for  re-dividing  the  year  into  thirteen  months  of  twenty*-eight  days  each, 
comprising  four  complete  vveeks  beginning  on  Sunday  and  ending  on  Saturday...." 


HEALTH  The  American  people  were  at  a.bout  the  peak  of  health  dirr- 

STATISTICS         ing  1927,  according  to  a  Commerce  Department  report  issued  yes- 
terday, announcing  the  national  death  rate  had  dropped  to  11.4 
persons  per  1,000  population.     In  1926  the  rate  was  12.2,  which 
in  turn  was  a  figure  considerably  lower  than  that  of  preceding  years.    The  re- 
ported number  of  deaths  last  year  for  the  area  of  the  country  in  which  births 
and  deaths  are  regularly  registered  vras  1,236,949,  against  1,285,927  in  1926. 
Heart  disease  was  the  mxOst  frequent  cause  of  mortality,  v/ith  cancer,  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia  and  kidney  diseases  next  in  order. 


FOREIGN  LOAI^S  The  United  States  has  advanced  more  than  $26,000,000,000 

to  foreign  nations,  and  our  loans  abroad  are  continuing  at  the 
annual  rate  of  about  $2,000,000,000,  equivalent  or  less  than 
$17  per  capita,  according  to  Dr.  Max  Winkler,  vice  president  of  Bertron, 
Griscom  &  Co.,   Inc.,  Nev\r  York,    He  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
International  Einance  held  last  night  at  the  New  York  Stox-.k  Exchan^-p  under  the 
auspices  of  New  York  University.     (Press,  Dec.  21.) 
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Section  2 

Florida  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  December  5  says: 

I    Citrus         "The  Courier-Jo-arnal ,  of  Louisville,  has  "been  watching  the  way  things 
|l   Marketing    are  done  in  Florida,  and  thoroughly  approves  of  the  recent  movement 
1  to  handle  the  steadily  growing  business  of  selling  citru-s  fruits. 

Florida  oranjT^es  and  grapefruit,  already  famous  for  their  delicacy 
and  dependability,  are  in  demand  the  country  over,  and  also  get  away 
from  the  shores  of  America  to  delight  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
to  some  extent.    But  there  has  been  worry  and  annoyance  through  the 
failure  to  synchronize  efforts  and  much  time  and  money  has  been  lost 
in  the  past  through  lack  of  system  in  distribution.     The  Courier- 
Journal  notes  the  proposed  change  in  this  situation,  saying  under  the 
headline  'Florida  "G-ets  Wise'"...  Citrus  growers  of  Florida  have  just 
completed  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  association  for  marketing 
their  product.    Thus  they  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  their  competi- 
tors in  California,  who,  because  of  their  marketing  organization, 
had  been  able  to  sell  oranges  under  Florida's  nose,  so  to  speak.... 
Florida's  growers  are  to  own,  control  and  actively  direct  the  affairs 
of  their  marketing  organization.    They  are  at  liberty  to  employ 
private  organizations  as  their  selling  agents,  or  they  can  market 
their  products  themselves,  as  they  see  fit.    Through  keeping  account 
of  market  needs  and  the  probable  demand,  advisable  percentages  of 
increase  in  production  can  be  figured  out.    ITnile  the  association 
has  no  authority  or  legal  right  to  limit  the  crops  of  its  members, 
the  statistics  thus  made  available  should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
growers,  and  should  be  a  guide  in  the  v;ork  of  setting  out  new  groves... 
With  cooperation  among  the  growers  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
occasion  for  flooding  particular  sections  with  the  fruit,  and  there 
would  likely  be  found  sufficient  encocTagement  for  going  forward 
with  operations  for  increased  production.    There  is  increasing  demand 
and  excellent  prospects,  with  careful  handling  and  following  up  the 
markets  opened....  Florida  fruit  is  thought  by  m^any  to  be  superior 
-    to  that  grown  in  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  is  not  so  v;ell  known, 
and  mistakes  have  been  made  in  handling  it,  in  one  way  and  another. 
The  cooperative  association  would  mean  a  great  deal  for  the  citrus 
gro\7ers  and  for  the  State." 


Food  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 

Prices         tics  of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Labor  shov/s  for  November  15, 
1928,  an  increase  of  about  one- third  of  1  per  cent  since  October  15, 
1928;  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  since 
November  15,  1927;  and  an  increase  of  50.0  per  cent  since  November 
15,  1913,     The  index  number  (1913  =  100. O)  was  156.5  in  November, 
1927;  155.8  in  October,  1928;  and  157.3  in  November,  1928.  During 
the  month  from  October  15,  1928,  to  November  15,  1928,  13  articles 
on  which  monthly  prices  were  secured  increased  as  follows:  Strictly 
fresh  eggs,  9  per  cent;  onions,  7  per  cent;  leg  of  lamb  and  bananas, 
2  per  cent;  fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk,  butter,  baked  beans,  canned 
tomatoes,  and  prunes,  1  per  cent;  and  hens,  storage  eggs,  and  coffee, 
less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    Eighteen  articles  decreased: 
Oranges,  12  per  cent;  pork  chops,  5  per  cent;  round-  steak  and 
raisins,  3  per  cent;  sirloin  steak,  chuck  roast,  bacon,  ham,  lard, 
and  flour,  2  per  cent;  rib  roast,  canned  red  salmo;^,  cheese,  rice, 
and  sugar,  1  per  cent;  and  vegetable  lard  substitute,  wheat  cereal, 
and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent.    The  follov/ing  12 
articles  showed  no  change  in  the  month;    Plate  beef,  oleomargarine, 
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"bread,  cornmeal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes,  iiiacaroni,  navy  "beans,  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  canned  corn,  and  canned  peas. 

North  An  editorial  in  'The  Florida  Times-Union  for  December  5  says: 

Carolina      "It  has  been  stated,   in  connection  with  agricultural  and  industrial 
Progress      progress  that  is  being  made  in  North  Carolina,  that  513,000  agricul- 
tural workers  in  that  State  produced  products  that  had  a  total  value 
of  $453,000,000,  and  that  the  m^oney  va.lue  of  products  turned  out,  in 
the  same  year,  by  only  123,432  textile  workers  was  of  a  total  of 
$425,437,522.     It  was  further  stated  that  North  Carolina's  tobacco 
industry  gave  to  the  State  $413,274,114,  and  so  on  along  the  indus- 
trial line,  including,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  named  industries, 
miscellaneous  classes,  showing  a  grand  total  of  $1,155,000,000  as  the 
value  of  that  State's  factory  products  turned  out  in  the  past  year. 
The  foregoing  figures  are  called  to  attention  here  for  two  purposes — 
first,  to  indicate  the  splendid  showing  North  Carolina  is  able  to 
make  in  its  agricultural  and  industrial  development,  and,  second,  to 
urge  every  other  State  in  the  South  to  make  its  best  efforts  to  do 
what  the  Old  North  State  is  doing  by  way  of  turning  to  good  account 
the  abundant  and  varied  natural  resources  and  advantages  possessed 
and  thereby  making  progress  such  as  distinguishes  and  enriches  North 
Carolina....  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  give  credit  to  that  State 
because  of  the  progress  it  is  making  and  to  commend  what  is  being 
done  there  to  every  other  State  and  city  in  the  entire  South." 

Packers  and  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  December  22  says: 

Stocl^ards  "Hearings  on  the  Capper-Hope  bill  to  subject  private  stockyards  to 
Adminis-r      the  regulation  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration,  same 
tration       as  public  stock;^^ards ,  were  held  in  Washington  last  week.    The  states- 
men and  many  of  those  who  support  this  legislation  believe  it  will 
benefit  producers;  but  there  are  others  whcje  motives  are  not 
entirely  unselfish,  v;ho  wo.nt  the  trade  which  chey  think  would  accrue 
to  them  if  direct  bu;^'ing  through  private  yards  v/ere  restricted  or 
a,bolished.    We  have  never  believed  that  this  oi'  any  other  legisla- 
tion would  solve  the  problem  of  direct  buj^ing;  but  it  might  inter- 
fere with  that  freedom  of  trade  which  is  so  Important  to  all  con- 
cerned.   We  believe  that  experience  rather  than  legislation  is  going 
to  determine  the  method  of  marketing  hogs  or  anything  else.  We 
believe  further  that  producers  are  able  to  discern  and  will  adopt 
that  plan  of  marketing  which  is  most  profitable  to  them.     They  may 
make  some  mistakes,  as  all  business  nen  do,  but  in  the  end  they  will 
find  and  use  the  most  economical  system  if  they  are  at  liberty  to 
choose. ..." 


Redv/ood 
Conserva- 
t  ion 


An  editorial  in  The  Survey  for  December  15  says:  "Future 
generations  of  California  boosters — to  say  nothing  of  visitors  to 
that  land  of  sunshine — must  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  874,781  Calif ornians  who  voted  last  month  for  the  $6,000,000 
bond  issue,  to  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  county,  municipal, 
or  private  sources,  in  creating  a  State  park  system.  California's 
famous  redv/oods  c-re  at  last  safe  in  the  public's  keeping.     Its  ocean 
beaches,  forest  lakes,  rivers,  and  sites  of  historic  interest  are 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  and  new  parks  are  to  be  scattered  through- 
out the  State.    The  vote  has  a  tv;o-fold  significance.    Not  only  does 
it  insure  the  enjoyment  by  all  of  bueaty  spots  and  landmarks,  it 
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reflects  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  voters  that  the  time  to 
htiy  land  for  park  purposes  is  before  the  countryside  is  densely  popu- 
lated and  land  values  become  prohibitive.    By  nearly  three  to  one, 
the  California  voters  signified  their  v^illingness  to  dig  doep  in 
their  pockets,  thriftily  realizing  that  tomorrow's  enjoyment  plus  the 
increase  in  land  values  due  to  the  creation  of  neighboring  park 
areas,  is  more  than  likely  to  repay  to-day's  expenditures.    New  York 
and  New  Jersey  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  their  western  sister. 
Together  they  face  a  similar  problem  in  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Pe.lisades.     If  California,  with  its  population  of  less  than  four  and 
a  half  millions,  can  at  one  stroke  afford  $12,000,000  for  beauty's 
sake,  surely  Uew  York  and  New  Jersey  with  a  combined  population  of 
more  than  15,000,000,  should  not  hesitate  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  preserve  the  famous  cliffs  of  the  Hudson." 


Section  3 

Department  The  Outlook  and  Independent  for  December  19  says:     "The  city 

of  Agri-      is  primarily  for  adults  engaged  in  business  and  dealing  mainly  with 
culture        inanimate,  inert  and  relatively  durs/Dle  things.    The  farm  is  the 
world  of  the  child,  devoted  to  growth  and  relatively  perishable 
things.     There  are,  of  course,  children  in  the  cities  and  adults  on 
the  farm,  but  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  contains  four 
million  more  children  than  does  any  equivalent  city  population. 
These  children  constitute  a  real  farm  surplus  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  adult  life,  must  and  does  move  off  tc  the  cities  and  builds  up 
the  larger  proportion  of  adults  in  the  ur'ie.Ti  places.    Here  is  a  fa.rm 
product  upon  v/hich  the  cities  depend  as  mnci:  as  upon  wheat  and  m.eat 
and  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  i.x:.  a:  7  :  ?.tional  contro- 
versy over  the  inter-related  problem?  jf  f :x  'la  ai.:.  ^-''ty.     Thus,  in 
substance,  said  Dr.  C.  J.  G-alpin  to  the  ]'<lir  ;ouri  Suate  Teachers' 
Association  recently  in  session  in  Kansas  City.    Doctor  G-alpin  is 
the  economist  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural 
Life  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agy/iculture .     In  the  summary 
just  made  of  what  Doctor  G-alpin  said  thert   Is  nothing  essentially 
nev;;  but  it  reCLuires,  at  intervals,  the  scrt  of  r°..tatement  v/hich 
Doctor  Galpin  has  given  it,  along  with  something  so  ill  more  important. 
In  a  period  of  pessimism  concerning  American  farm  life,  he  is  still 
the  optimist.     'It  is  not  a  subject  for  bit&erness , '  he  told  the 
Missouri  teachers.     'There  is  no  feud  here.    There  may  be  ignorance, 
but  enlightenment  will  render  the  path  tolerable.    Modern  socializa- 
tion of  the  farming  coirmunity  v,'Ould  place  farm  life  in  a  position  of 
high  advantage...  Rationally  organized  suburban  residence  communities 
for  all  city  workers  would  ma.ke  city  life  and  labor  not  only  toler- 
able but  in  large  measure  would  save  it  from  its  own  despair.'" 
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Section  4 
lURmi  Q,UOTATIOUS 

Farm  Dec.  20:    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-1.45  per 

Products      100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-80^  f .o.o.  PresQue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Pound  Wliites  80(^~$1  carlot  sales  in  Chicago,    Nev/  York  Danish 
type  cahlDage  $35-$42  iDulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets,  Florida 
pointed  type  $2.50-$2.75  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  New  York.  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  $4,25-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  leading 
consuming  centers.    Med  ram- si zed  New  York  yellows  $3.75-$4  in  a  few 
eastern  cities,    New  York  Phode  Island  G-reening  apples  $4.50-$5.50 
per  "barrel  in  New  York  City,    Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Yorks 
$4.50~$5  in  eastern  cities. 

Slaughter  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75- 
16.25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8-10,50;  heifers  (850  lbs  dovai)  good 
and  choice  $10,50-13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.75-15;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers,  good  a.nd  choice  $10,75-12.    Heavy  weight  hogs 
(250^350  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice  $8.30-8,55;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $7.40-8.35;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice  $6,85-7.85;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs  down)  $13,65-14.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $11,75-13. 

T/holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49f(z?;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  47^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:     Plats,  26^;  Single  Daisies,  25{^-25{^;  Young  Americas  26^"2'6-k(p. 

Average  p^rice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mar- 
kets declined  2  points  to  19.04^,    December  future  contracts  to-day 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  20.33^zJ,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  19,46^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  3  points  to  19, 54^^, 

Grain  prices  quoted?    No,  2  red  v/inter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1,30-1.32,    No,  2  hard  winter  12-^o  protein  at  Kansas  City  $1.13- 
1,18;  No.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.20-|-; 
Kansas  City  $1 ,09-|--l .10^;  No,  3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  73{zf-74{zJ; 
Kansas  City  77j^-78-g-{zJ.    No.  3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  83(^;  Minneapolis 
77^-78^^;  Kansas  City  77^jzJ-78|^.    No,  3  white  oats,  Chicago  45|{^- 
48^^;  Minneapolis  42-3/8^zJ-44-3/8^' ;  Kansas  City  46{^"47^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultnre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECEETA-RY  An  editorial  in  The  Wasxiington  Post  to-day  says:  "Secretary 

ON  FARM  of  Agriculture  Jardine  has  written  a  letter  to  Senator  McUary  of 

LEG-ISLATION       Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  coiniriit tee  on  agriculture,  urging 
the  prompt  enactment  of  the  McNary  revised  farm  bill.     'Since  it 
would  require  some  time  to  put  the  provisions  of  this  hill  into 
operation,'  he  says,    'I  "believe  that  it  should  be  passed  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  1929  crop.'     It  is  generally  agreed  that  solu- 
tion of  the  ills  that  beset  agriculture,  a  basic  industry,  is  one  of  the  m.ost 
pressing  problems  facing  the  country.     The  revised  farm  bill  was  drafted  after 
mature  study  of  the  manj.^  schemes  presented  for  solution  of  the  agricultural 
problem.    Basically  it  provides  a  program  upon  Vi/hich  there  exists  general  agree- 
ment.    In  his  letter  to  Senator  McNary,  Mr.  Jardine  says  of  the  bill:     'It  is 
highly  probable  thf.it  meritorious  suggestions  will  be  made  for  its  improvement. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  change  its  fundamental 
structure.     I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  bill  provides  the  basis  for  substan- 
tial and  permanent  relief.'     During  the  campaign  both  parties  made  pledges  of 
early  farm  relief  legislation.     There  is  no  justification  for  postponing  action... 
Secretary  Jardine' s  letter  to  the  author  of  the  measure  places  the  administration 
solidly  behind  it.     Congress  v/ould  do  v/ell  to  buckle  down  seriously  to  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  the  measure  at  this  session." 


BOULDER  DAM  The  Press  to-day  reports:  "President  Coolidge  yesterday 

BILL  SIG-MED        signed  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  bill  providing  for  a  reclamation, 
flood  control  and  power  project  on  the  Colorado  River...  Under 
the  measure  the  G-overnnent  is  to  supply  $155,000,000,  which,  it 
is  estimated,  will  be  required  for  the  construction  work  in  Black  Canyon  on  the 
Nevada-Arizona  boundary.     In  the  opinion  of  power  engineers  this  is  the  greatest 
hydro-electric  project  ever  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  peace  times.  The 
Colorado  River  will  be  harnessed  at  the  Black  Can,yon  site  by  a  dam  which  will 
impound  26,000,000  acre-feet  of  water.     Its  water  y.-ill  furnish  irrigation  for 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  country  and  provide  electric  power  for  the 
seven  States  affected.    Besides  the  hydro-electric  and  irrigation  features,  the 
bill  approved  yesterday,  provides  for  flood  control  work  around  the  rim  gf  the 
Imperial  Valley." 

'  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:     "...  Only  one  step,  and 
that  is  embodied  in  the  new  act,  now  reimins  to  be  taken  before  its  provisions 
are  set  in  motion  for  the  construction  of  the  highest  dam  ever,;.'  undertaken.... 
The  one  step  remaining  to  make  it  effective  is  the  ratification  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  by  six  of  the  seven  States  in  the  river  basin.    Five  of  these 
States,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  California  have  approved  the 
pact,  which  was  drafted  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  in  1922.    The  two  reraining  States 
are  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  ratification  by  one  of  these  is  necessary." 
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Sectien  2 

Agricul-  The  fresiunan  class  in  the  Colle.se  of  Agriculture  cit  Rutgers 

ture  at       University  numbers  fifty,  one  of  the  largest  enrolments  in  the  his- 
Eutgers        tory  of  the  college.    AlthoUt.-,h  the  numher  falls  a  little  short  of 

last  year's  inark  of  fifty-six,  this  can  not  be  considered  the  result 
of  any  slackening  in  interest  in  agricultural  education,  the  college 
explains;  entrance  reguirements  for  the  whole  university  have  been 
made  higher  with  the  idea  of  admitting  only  those  students  who 
showed  by  their  high  school  mevrks  that  they  were  capable  of  doing 
college  work.    As  a  ma.tter  of  fact,   says  the  college,  the  enrolment 
of  the  entire  freshman  class  of  the  university  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  last  year...  "Interest  in  agricultural  lines  and  a 
desire  for  training  in  tais  po-rticular  field  is  not  limited  to  the 
rural  sections,  as  the  large  number  of  boys  from  Essex  County,  which 
is  almost  entirely  urban,   indicates,"  says  the  college.  "Further 
stud^^  of  the  records  of  these  boys  oears  this  out;  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  students  come  from  farm  hom^-s,  the  others  being  either  from 
towns  or  cities...."     (N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  21.) 


Bank-Farm  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Sural  Press  for  December  15  says: 

Aid  in         "Give  the  Bank  of  Italy  credit  for  this  practical  thing:     It  recog- 
California  nizes  both  its  private  interest  in  agriculture,  and  its  public  in- 
terest.   A  survey  of  the  economic  situation  of  farming  in  Ca,lifornia 
is  to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  fanners  are  to  be  given 
aid  in  adjusting  th(jir  crops  to  meet  the  situation,    For  the  long- 
haul  solution  there  is  the  Giannini  Foundation  with  $1,500, COO  set 
aside  for  the  purpose.    But  for  the  immediate  relief  something  very 
practical  is  being  undertaken.    For  instance,  50,000  acres  of  vines 
in  the  Fresno  district  are  to  be  torn  out  this  winter.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  50,000  acres  of  uprooted  vines  will  take  that  'last 
straw'  off  the  rasin     '  camel '  s' back.    Hence  definite  plans  for 
accomplishing  it.    W,  B.  Gamp,  the  popular  and  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  the  Government  cotton  experiment  station  at  Shafter  has 
been  hired  by  the  bank  and  is  already  plun-,ed  in  a  study  how  to 
adjust  San  Joaquin  Valley  crops  to  a  sounder  basis.    Naturally  he 
will  give  much  thought  to  cotton,  for  on  his  own  cotton  ranch  in 
Kern  County  he  has  saown  a  profit  on  cotton  every  year  except  two. 
But  other  cash  crops  v/ill  have  consideration:     Grain,  beans,  alfalfa, 
poultry,  hogs,  cows,    A.  f.  Hendrick,  president  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  and  the  one  in  charge  of  agricul- 
tural affairs  for  the  bank,  says  the  whole  State  must  be  aided  in 
its  crop  adjustments.     If  the  banks  can  by  any  means  help  make 
agriculture  sound,  then  that  means  becomes  a  duty  of  the  banks..." 


Cocoa 
Con  sump*, 
t  ion 


Egg  Grad- 
ing in 
Michigan 


The  consumption  of  cocoa  throughout  the  world  in  1928  will 
.total  about  500,000  tons,  Frank  C.  Gephart ,  chemist,  reported  yes- 
terday to  the  American  Chemical  Society,   in  a  symposium  on  the  food 
industries  at  New  York.    About  200,000  tons  will  be  the  consumption 
for  the  United  States,  the  report  said.     Since  1916,  he  said,  the 
annual  output  had  doubled.     (Press,  Dec.  2'.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farm.er  for  December  8  says: 
"The  organized  poultrym.en  of  Michigan  are  going  to  request  the 
State  Legislature  to  pass  a  compulsory  egg  grading  law  during  its 
next  session.    A  good  lav/  covering  the  grading  of  eggs,  if  properly 
enforced,   0"ught  to  be  of  great  value  in  stabilizing  the  market 
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bec^aIse  it  would  ^ive  the  consuming  :public  coxii  idence  in  the  product. 
Our  law  makers  shoLild  be  urged  to  support  such  a  biHJi 

French  The  wholesale  price  ind^x  for  Trance,  according  to  figures  of 

Price  the  Trench  Gov^rnacnt  Statistical  Office  transmitted  to  the  Bankers 

Index  Trust  Company  of  New  York  by  its  Foreign  information  service,  in- 

creased nine  points  in  Uovembur,  reaching  639  as  against  630  in 
October  and  633  in  September.    This  sharp  advance  is  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  material,  v/hich  rose  from 
583  to  595  and  from  672  to  BT'S  respectively. 


Survey 


Oregon  A  complete  survey  of  the  State  or  Oregon,  encompassing  every 

field  of  industry  and  business  th;  t  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
Unive;rsity  of  Oregon,   is  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  presi- 
dent, and  is  outlined  in  his  recent  report  made  to  the  university 
regents.     (Press,  Pec  19.) 


Prices  in  Further  reduction  in  the  general  level  of  v/holesale  prices 

November      is  shown  for  November  by  information  collected  in  representative 

m.c:'.rkets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.     The  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  computed  on 
prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the  base  and  including  550  commodities 
or  price  series,  stands  at  96.7  for  November  compared  with  97.?  for 
October,  a  decrease  of  over  1  per  cent.     The  Novem.ber  index  number 
exactly  coincides  v/ith  the  index  n^cmiber  for  November,  1927.  Poois 
led     in  price  declines  from  tht  previous    imonth,  due  to  decreases 
in  practically  all  pork  products,  fresh  beef,  flour,  corn  meal, 
ors.nges,   lemons,  and  sugar.    Butter  and  egt-;s,  on  the  contrary,  aver- 
aged higher  than  in  October.    Parm  products  as  a  whole  also  were 
lov;er,  with  v/eakening  prices  for  most  grains,  livestock  and  poultry, 
clover  and  tim.othy  hay,  and  tobacco.    Hides  and  leather  products 
likewise  showed  an  appreciable  price  decrease,  while  m.inor  decreases 
were  recorded  for  the  groups  of  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  house- 
furnishing  goods,  and  mdscellaneous  commodities.     No  change  in  the 
general  price  level  is  shown  for  the  group  of  textile  products,  v/hile 
small  increases  took  place  among  metals  and  metal  products,  building 
materials,  and  chemicals  and  drugs.     Of  the  550  commodities  or  price 
series  for  which  comparable  information  for  October  and  November  was 
collected,   increases  were  shov/n  in  140  instances  and  decreases  in 
148  instances.     In  262  instances  no  change  in  price  v/as  reported. 
Comparing  prices  in  November  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measured 
by  changes  in  the  index  numbers,  it  is  seen  that  appreciable  in- 
creases took  place  among  m.etals  and  m.etal  products  and  building 
materials,  and  smaller  increases  among  hides  and  leather  products 
aaid  fuel  and  lighting  m.aterials.     On  the  other  hand    farm  products, 
foods,  textile  products,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  housefurnishing , 
goods  v/ere  somevifhat  lower,  v,^iile  a  considerable  decrease  took  place 
in  the  group  of  miscellaneous  commodities. 

Roadside  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  December  20  says:  "A 

Beaut  if i-    bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
cation         opment  urges  the  State,  having  constructed  7,500  miles  of  improved 
roads,   to  go  on  and  m.ake  them,  scenically  attractive.     It  looks  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  the  highv/ays  of  North  Carolina  will  run  between 
rows  of  native  and  exotic  trees  which  will  both  delight  and  attract 
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motorists.    A  stiggested  plan  of  "beaut  if  i  cat  ion  has  the  support  of 
Governor  McLean  and  the  State  Legislature  will  he  asked  to  put  it  into 
effect...     In  other  States  besides  North  Carolina  there  are  signs  of  a 
movement  to  counteract  the  ' uglif ication'  of  the  highways.  Despite 
unhappy  architectural  exp-eriments ,  filling  stations  are  more  present- 
able than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.     There  is  no  lack  of  promising 
candidates  for  the  sixteen  prizes  which  the  American  Civic  Association 
of  Washington  and  the  Art  Centre  of  New  York  annually  award  to  the 
country's  most  attractive  produce  and  refreshment  stands,  inns,  tea- 
rooms and  camps.    Many  are  the  protests  against  misplaced  and  over- 
obtrusive  billboards;  it  is  estimated  thct  fully  100  State  and  nation- 
al organizations  are  working  for  the  restriction  of  rural  billboard 
advertising.    New  England,  Mecca  of  automobile  tourists,  is  being  re- 
buked for  having  let  so  many  of  its  highv/a^  s  lapse  into  eyesores. 
Its  State  roads  have  been  described  as  ''slums  of  prosperity.'' 
Walter  Prichard  jBaton  has  accused  it  of  selling  its  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  frankfurters.    Evidently  these  criticisms  begin  to  bear 
fruit,  for  example,  in  Connecticut.    At  its  last  session,  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  authorized  the  Highway  Commissioner  'to  plant, 
set  out,  spray,  prune,  cut  or  otherwise  care  for  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  vegetation'  within  the  limits  of  trunk  line  and  State  highways. 
Rank  i^^rowths  along  the  right  of  way  are  being  removed,  vistas  opened 
up  at  scenic  spots,   small  parks  established  at  intersections,  young 
trees  set  out  and  steep  slopes  planted  with  Y/oodbine,  honeysuckle 
and  rambler  roses.     State  engineers  furnish  advice  to  builders  of 
roadside  structures  whx>  wish  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings. .  .  " 

H.  J.  Knapp     is  the  author  of  "America — Investment  and  Indus- 
trial Colossus  of  the  World"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
December  15,    He  says  in  part:     "The  'Hoover  Market'   sweeping  ever^'- 
thing  before  it  in  a  wave  of  speculative  enthusiasm  never  before 
equalled,  has  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to  many  of  the  oldest 
and  wisest  heads  in  Wall  Street.    Former  records  have  fallen  on 
every  hand  to  be  replaced  by  higher  and  more  magnificent  figures. 
Total  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  month  cf 
November  were  more  than  100,000,000  shares  for  the  first  tim.e  in 
history,  the  market  nearly  every  day  reaching  a  turnover  of  5,C00,- 
000  shares  or  more  and  incident ly  establishing  a  new  record  for  a 
sin^^le  day's  trading  at  almost  7,000,000  shares.    Prices  of  seats 
on  the  Exchange  have  more  than  doubled  during  1923,  brokers'  loans 
have  reached  new  high  figures  for  all  time  while  for  breadth, 
activity  and  buoyancy  the  most  sanguine  predictions  of  chronic  market 
optimists  a  short  tim.e  ago  are  being  realized  one  by  one.    Yet  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  feature  of  all  is. the  fact  that  these 
tremendous  advances  have  taken  place  t>n  top  of  the  high  price  levels 
reached  as  the  result  of  a  practically  uninterrupted  rise  covering 
the  four  years  since  the  election  of  President  Coolidge  in  1924  and 
extending  back  even  farther  to  1922  when  finance  and  industry  were 
first  definitely  recovering  from  the  crash  follov/ing  the  postwar  in- 
flation period.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  December  break-r wiping  out 
the  November  gains  and  much  more  besides  in  many  instances — will  for 
long  retard  the  upward  trend  in  prices  for  stocks  of  companies  having 
definitely  improving  prospects.    P^ather  it  v/ill  afford  welcome  oppor- 
tunities for  investors  taking  the  long  range  view.    Eimdam.entals  re>-- 
main  the  sam.e,  regardless  of  this  reaction  as  of  others  si^^r.^  the 
broad  upward  movement  began." 
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^^^^  Dec.  21:     Livestock  quotations  on  slaugliter  steers  (1100-1500 

Proa-o.c,ts      Ids.)  good  and  choice  $12.75-16.25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8-$10. 50; 

i^ifers,  good  and  choice  (850  Ihs.  down)  $10. 50-1? . 50 ;  vealers,  good 
and  choice  $l.'?-.-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50- 
12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- •■'^50  Ids.)  mediiim,  good  and  choice  $8.25- 
3.50;  light  lights  (l-'^O-ieO  Ihs.)  ir.e<^ -liim  to  choice  $7.40-8.40; 
slaughter  pigs  (9O--130  lbs.)  lEedium,  good  and  choice  $6.75-7.85; 
sl3.ughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $1?. 8^-14. 85;  feeding 
lambs  (ran-e  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.75-1?. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-1.40  per  160  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  lb(p~QO<f:  f.o.b.  Prescue  Isle.    V^isconsin  sacked 
Round  V.hites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Ivlar^'land  and  Delaware 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1-1.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets. 
New  Jersey  yellows  $1.75-$2  in  Uew  York.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.65-1.75  in  Chicago.    New  York  Panish  type  cabbage  $?5-42  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  m.arkets;  $?4-  $?f^  f.o.b.  Rochester.     South  Carolina 
pointed  type  cabbage  $2-  $2-50  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  the  I^ast.  New 
York  Kaode  Inland  nr<=>pning  apples  ^4:.^(^"5.^  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City. 

Wholesale  jprices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49t{zJ;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  47^^. 

dolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  26^5^-2n-^i/- ;  Single  T^.Tsi^-s  25/-26i^;  Ycung  Americas  2S^- 
2o|-{z5. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  markets  declined 
16  points  to  18.88{zJ  per  lb.    December  future  contracts  to-day  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  20.23{^,  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  13  points  to  19.33$^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  14  points  to  19.40^. 

G-rain  prices  q_uoted:    No.  2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.30-$1.33.    No.  2  hard  winter  12^^  protein  at  Kansas  City  $1.13- 
1.17-2.    Ho.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)    at  Chicago  $1,17|- 
1.19;^;  Kansas  City  $1.09-1.10^.    No.  3  mixed  corn  at  Minneapolis 
74^^-75^2^;  Kansas  City  77-^V-7&{Z?.    No.  3  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  83{^- 
83-|-^;  Minneapolis  7.5^{zJ-76|-5^ ;  Kansas  City  78^-80^^^.    No.  3  ?/hlte  oats, 
Chicaso  45^^-47^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8{zJ-43  5/6^;  Kanpa-P  r_i>..y  A.(^^.  4:?<^^ 
(Prepared  by  >u    . of         .  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  parpose  of 
presenting  ail  shade?,  of  opiniosi  as  reHccted  ia  the  press  oe  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  find  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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Ai/IERICAI'IS  Acceptance  "by  the  United  States  of  an  invitation  to 

TO  AH)  IN  permit  American  experts  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 

Il3VIoI01\r  OF        the  committee  charged  with  the  revision  of  the  Pawes  plan 
DAWES  FLAN         "brought  Christmas  cheer  to  the  French  capital  to-day,  News- 
papers commented  favorably  and  som.e  even  expressed  great  en- 
thusiasm.    News  of  Washington's  reply  to  the  invitation  extend- 
ed through  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  Ambassador,  reached  Paris  too  late  for 
the  morning  newspapers  to  carry  anything  "but  the  bare  announcem.ent .     The  after- 
noon editions,  hov/ever,  gave  the  dispatch  a  promdnent  place  and  published 
lengthy  comirients.   (Baltimore  Sun,  Dec,  26.) 


INDUSTRY  AND  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  The  Washington  Post 

COMI'ffiPCE  to-day  says:   "Industrial  and  commercial  activity  was  slightly 

higher  in  1P28  than  in  1927,  but  except  for  a  few  months  in  the 
last  half  was  little,   if  any,  above  the  normal  annual  rate  of 
expansion  of  general  business,  the  conference  of  statisticians  in  industry  re- 
ported yesterday  in  its  first  m.onthly  statem.ent.     The  automobile  and  building 
industries,  with  the  stock  exchange,  seem,  to  have  been  the  leading  factors  of 
business.     The  conference,  organized  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  is  comiposed  of  statisticians  and  economists  of  industrial  and  trade  or- 
ganizations and  leading  corporations  representing  about  30  miajor  industries. 
It  intends,  thro-j.gh  study  of  available  business  statisfics  and  their  evalua- 
tion in  the  light  of  practical  industrial  experience,  to  make  public  monthly 
an  improved  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation  of  current  business  con- 
ditions.    The  first  report  states  that  business  in  the  United  States  during 
1928  as  a  whole  was  reasona,bly  good  and  excellent  in  the  majority  of  fields 
but  unsatisfactory  in  others.     Current  moment"um  is  expected  to  sustain  general 
business  activity  at  a  fairly  high  level  through  the  first  quarter  of  1929..." 


EAE-M  ACTION  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

URGED  "Speaker  Longworth  and  a  group  of  other  Rev)ublican  leaders  are 

working  for  the  enactmient  of  a  farm  relief  measure  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  to  prevent  an  early  extra  session,  such  as 
President-elect  Hoo/er  promised  farm,  leaders  if  such  legislation  was  not  passed 
before  March  4.    Mr.  Longworth  and  his  group  have  been  working  am.ong  farm 
leaders,  urging  them  to  agree  on  a  program  which  can  be  accepted  by  conserva- 
tive members  of  Congress.     Thus  far  they  have  not  obtained  enough  support  to 
assure  the  success  of  their  plan.    But  there  are  signs  of  a  modification  of 
the  farm  leaders'  position  that  more  favor?i.ble  legislation  can  be  obtained  in 
an  extra  session  where  farm  relief  and  tariff  revision  are  both  considered. 
The  element  favoring  prompt  passage  of  a  farm  bill  argue  that  opposition  to 
taking  up  relief  measures  at  the  presen-^.  session  m.ight  disappear  if  Mr. Hoover 
should  indicate  his  belief  that  a  satiL-factory  bill  could  be  passed  before 
this  Congress  ends.    An  effort  may  be  ri^de  to  induce  Mr.Hoover  to  state  his 
views  privately. , . " 
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The  objection  tha.t  calendar  simplification  under  a  proposed 
thirteen-month  /v^o'u^^cf'^'ive  the  world  a  "wandering  S^hhath"  was  ad- 
vanced December  21  "by  Representative  Bloom  of  ITew  York.  ^Questioning 
Dr.  C.-:£-rles  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  during  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  proposal  for  an  international  conference 
on  the  matter,  Bloom,  said  that  while  he  knew  of  no  objection  to  the 
conference,  members  of  the  Jewish  race,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
would  oppose  a  system  by  which  the  continuity  of  the  Sabbath  would 
be  broken.    (Press,  Pec.  22.) 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Parra,  Stock  &  Rome  for  December  15  says: 

Market-        "Reports  of  the  past  years'   operations  of  the  Twin  City  Milk 
ing  Producers'  Association  brought  out  very  strongly  that  the  strength 

and  value  of  cooperative  organization  is  not  the  mere  saving  of 
the  cost  of  miarketing,  but  consists  in  getting  the  full  merchandising 
value  of  the  product.     Through  the  utilization  of  surplus  milk  in 
the  manufacture  of  powdered  m,ilk,  casein,  condensed  m.ilk,  butter  and 
cheese,  the  association  is  able  to  pay  its  m.embers  a    ood  price 
for  milk  and  still  be  able  to  held  the  price  to  the  consumer  at  a 
point  that  does  not  discourage  consumption.  This  is  a  point  that 
cooperators  are  quite  prone  to  overlook.     One  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ca.nadian  wheat  pool  is,  that  it  retains  possession  of 
the  wiieat  right  up  to  the  point  where  it  reacnes  the  Canadian  or 
foreign  miller,   so  it  gets  all  that  is  possible  for  it.     The  sam.e 
thin-,  is  true  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers'   operations  in  California. 
The  retailer  is  the  only  person  who  gets  a  profit  that  does  not  go 
to  tne  members  of  the  organizat ionw    Viewed  from  this  angle,  it 
can  truthfully  be  said  these  organizations  do  really  set  the  price 
of  their  products,  or  at  least  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it. 
The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  is  one  of  the  outstanding  cooperative 
successes  of  the  Ifetion.     It  has  caused  the  formation  of  num^erous 
simils.r  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
solving  the  problem  of  better  milk  for  the  consumer  and  miore  profit 
to  the  producer..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Parmer  for  Decemiber  15  says: 
"Notwithstanding  the  very  short  pecan  crop  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Carolina  Cooperatives  Consolidated,  at  Florence,  with  T.  B.  Toung 
as  ma,n£iger,  has  paid  producers  $25,000  for  two  cars  recently 
shipped.     These  nuts  cam.e  from,  as  far  north  as  Spartanburg  County, 
from  as  far  south  as  the  coastal  counties,  and  from  many  inter- 
mediate points.     Prices  paid  the  growers  ranged  from.  50  cents  per 
pound  for  the  most  desiro.ble  varieties  down  to  12  cents  for  seedling 
nuts.     It  is  difficult  to  im^^ine  a  more  satisfactory  plan  of  sale. 
The  nuts  delivered  to  Mr.  Young  were  sorted,  graded,  and  sold  through 
the  marketing  organization  at  the  least  sale  cost  and  highest 
m.arket  price,  ranging  from  lots  of  five  pounds  to  more  than  four 
tons.        In  many  cases  the  pecans  were  delivered  by  women,   some  in 
Pacl-iard  ars,   some  in  Pords,  and  some  in  horse-drawn  carts,  while 
a  few  producers  brought  their  contributions  afoot.     One  cooperator 
sold  84  pounds  gathered  from  a  shade  tree,  for  which  he  received 
$21.84,  in  addition  to  those  retained    for  home  use  and  given  to 
friends. ..." 
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SOVIET  In  an  Associated  Press  statement  from  Moscow 

TRADE  Lev  Michaelovitch  Kinchuk,  Yice-Commissar  of  Trade,  U.S.S.R., 

Y/rites:   "The  year  growing  to  a  close  has  witnessed  marked  and 
general  progress  in  the  economic  development  of  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics.     The  faot  of  this  development  is  indisputable,  a 
conclusion  r/hich  the  following  figures  vi/ill  sustain.     In  what  might  he  classed 
as  'big  industry,'  production  for  1926-27  exceeded  the  preceding  year's  out- 
put by  19.6  per  cent,  yet  the  years  1927-28  gave  an  increase  of  23.2  per  cent 
over  1926-27.    For  the  economic  year  which  commenced  October  1  vre  propose  to 
increase  the  country's  production  20  to  22  per  cent  beyond  last  year's  figure... 


RADIO  A  special  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day  re- 

ALLOCATION         ports:   "After  more  than  a  year's  study  the  Radio  Commission 

yesterday  announced  its  decision  allocating  the  transcontinental 
short-wave  channels  available  between  1,500  and  6,000  kilocycles 
for  Federal,  marine,  cormr.ercial  and  press  services,  geophysical  exploration, 
aviation,  railroads,  amateurs,  visual  radio  and  experim.entation.     The  total 
number  of  such  channels  available  is  639,  and  only  551  of  these  were  allocated 
yesterday.     The  assignment  of  the  rema,ining  eighty-eight  is  to  be  discussed 
with  Canada  and  other  North  Am.erican  nations...." 


CHAIN  FARMS  "Chain  farms,"  involving  a  new  idea  of  cooperative  pro- 

duction as  T/ell  as  cooperative  marketing,  now  are  found  to  be 
taking  their  place  as  the  newest  unit  in  this  country's  indus- 
trial system.     Fnere  tried  out,  this  adaptation  of  m.ass  production  and  large 
scale  distribution  to  the  business  of  farming  has  had  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess.    The  results  are  so  interesting  that  all  important  farm  meetings,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  in  Chicago  this  week, 
are  intrigued  by  their  future  possibilities.     Banks  and  insurance  companies, 
holding  large  tracts  of  farm  lands  as  a  result  of  depression  in  the  industry, 
are  the  principal  experlm^enters  in  chain  methods.     The  latest  report  on  their 
experience  involved  32  farms  on  a  tract  of  7,500  acres  in  central  Illinois. 
Each  farm  was  operated  by  a  tenant  under  the  direction  of  a  general  superin- 
tendent ...  "We  shall  sooner  or  later  have  to  face  and  answer  the  question 
whether  the  sm^ll  independent  farmer  is  the  size  of  productive  unit  and  the 
form  of  productive  organization  best  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  agri- 
culture," Virgil  Jordan,   chief  econom.ist  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
board,  declares.   (Press,  Dec.  26,) 
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Farm  Organ-  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  December  13  says: 

ization        "It  has  "been  a  stock  phrase  of  the  average  city  person  to  say,  'Oh, 
farmers  never  will  "be  able  to  work  together.  '     Membership  size  and 
memhership  harmony  is  of  course  always  very  im-portant  to  any  organ- 
ization, and  so  is  their  identity  and  power.     Yet  the  mere  size  of 
any  farm  society  does  not  determine  its  real  ahility  to  help  shape 
public  opinion,  hut  it  is  a  case  of  determination  and  wise  leader- 
ship that  does  the  trick.     We  hope  that  in  ?/isconsin  this  leadership 
will  be  fcund  working  tov/ard  a  union  of  hopes,  programs  and  aims  of 
the  several  farm  bodies.     There  are  some  extremists  who  are  almost 
ready  to  propose  a  real  union  where  it  can  be  secured..." 

Jur  Pro-  "Remarkable  growth  of  fur  manufacturing  in  the  United 

duction        States  is  revealed  in  a  survey  by  the  Commerce  Pepartment ,  showing 
and  Util-    that  between  1914  and  1925  the  number  of  establishments  engaged 
ization        in  the  manufacture  of  fur  goods,  exclusive  of  felt  hats,  increased 
from  1,300  to  2,000;  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  advanced 
from  9,000  to  17,000  and  the  wholesale  value  of  their  aggregate 
output  rose  from  $44,000,000  to  $254,000,000.     The  Mississippi 
Valley^   it  is  pointed  out,   is  the  largest  fur-producing  area  in 
the  world  and  it  is  due  to  the  large  catch  in  this  region  that 
domestic  production  each  year  amounts  to  between  $65,000,000  and 
$70,000,000.     This  is  about  double  the  catch  of  Eussia  and  consid- 
erably more  than  three  thnes  that  of  Canada,     In  addition  to  the 
furs  gathered  in  United  States  proper,  the  value  of  the  annual 
fur  collection  of  this  country  is  augmented  each  year  by  m.ore  than 
$4,000,000  v/orth  of  furs  from  Alaska.     The  domestic  fur  production, 
of  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  m^eet  the  demands 
of  the  country,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  import  pelts  from 
all  parts  of  the  world."  (Manufacturers  Eecord,  Tec.  20.) 


Sugar  Con-  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  December  15  says: 

sumption      "Recovery  of  the  ground  lost  during  the  World  War  in  the  consump- 
in  Europe    tion  of  sugar  in  Europe  has  be^n  a  slow  process.    As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  high  point  in  consumption  prior  to  the  crop  year  Just 
ended  was  reached,  not  before  the  war,  but  in  the  first  year  of 
that  struggle,  when  it  amounted  to  8,993,000  metric  tons  raw 
value  as  compared  with  7,711,000  tons  in  1913-14. .After  the 
noteworthy  advance  in  distribution  during  the  past  crop  year  a 
slackening  in  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  current  year  might  be 
considered  natural.    Reports  for  September  and  October,  however, 
from  the  countries  that  publish  their  statistics  at  monthly  in- 
tervals show  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  m,onths  of  1927  that 
is  Just  about  in  proportion  to  the  1927-23  increase  over  the 
preceding  year*     This  is  interesting  to  others  than  members  of  the 
sugar  trade,,  as  indicating  a  consistent  improvement  in  European 
industrial  conditions.     It  is  especially  interesting  to  m-tmbers 
of  the  sugar  industry  because  it  suggests  the  probability  of  a 
further  substantial  increase  in  Europe's  siigar  requirements  for 
the  coming  year..    Without  assuming  that  the  rate  of  gain  shown 
for  the  past  quarter  will  be  kept  up  throughout  the  year,  an  ex- 
pansion of  500^,000  to  750,000  tons  appears  probable-     If  living 
conditions  in  Europe  continue  to  show  betterment  and  if,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact,  relatively  little  of  the  sugar  distributed 
during  1927-28  has  been  held  back  from  consumption  in  the  form  of 
invisible  stocks,  a  further  growth  in  European  demand  would  not  be 
surprising  desnite  the  relatively  rapid  increase  of  the  past 
I  our  years-,.. . ""  -       x  i 
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Jam  MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Products  Dec.  25:    Livestock  quotations  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 

1500  lbs.)  $13.25-$16;  cows/good  and  choice  $8.50-$ll;  heifers, 
(850  lbs.  down)  e,ood  and  choice,  $11.25-$13.75;  vealers,  good  and 
choice  $13.50-$15.70;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10.50-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.75-$9.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$o.25-$9;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice 
$7,60-$0.75.     Slaughter  lambs,  ^ood  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$14.25-$15.40 ;  feeding  lambs   (range  stock)  m.edium  to  choice  $11.75- 
$14.40. 

Eastern  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.10-$1.45  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.     Maine  sacked  Green  i.iountains  $1.25- 
$1,40.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  85f'-$l  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $42-$50  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets.     South  Carolina  pointed  type  $1.50-$2.25  per 
1-^  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     New  York  and  m.idwestern  sacked 
yellov/  onions  $4-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.     l\ew  York 
Baldwin  apples  $5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Eliode  Island 
Greenings  $5.50.     Eastern  Staymians  $4-$5  in  Philadelphia. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  48-|{^;  91  score,  48^;  90  score,  47^. 

Wx'-olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  2&<p~2&-^^\  Single  Daisies  25^^-26^;  Young  Americas, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m-arkets  declintd  7  points  to  19,09{z?  per  lb.     January  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  20.18{^, 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  19.56^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  4  points  to  19,59{zJ. 

Grain  quotations:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat,  I^nsas  City, 
$1.28-$1.30 ;  No.  2  hard  winter   (l2-2fo  protein)  Kansas  City,  $1.13- 
$1.18;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago,  $1.16:1; 
Kansas  City,  $1 .09-g-$l .10;|;  No, 3  mixed  corn,   Chicago,  83t^; 
Minneapolis,  76^-77^',  Kansas  City,  79^-80{^;  No. 3  yollow  corn, 
Chicago,  83t-Q5-k^;  Minneapolis,  80^-9,1^;  Plansas  City,  80-81^-; 
No. 3  white  oats,   Chicago,  4S--4-'('^^;  Minneapolis,  42^$?^-43^5? ;  Kansas 
City,  46--47{Z?.    (Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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FARM  RELIEF  A  Washington  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says: 

LEGISLATIOi"!        "Opinion  as  to  whether  farm  legislation  should  be  enacted  at 
tae  present  short  session  of  Cont;ress,   or  deferred  until  a 
special  session  in  the  spring,   continued  divergent  at  the 
Capitol  yesterday.     Examples  of  the  contrasting  views  came  from  two  representa- 
tives of  agrarian  sections,  Senator  Broohhart  of  Iowa  and  Senator  Nye  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Brcoldiart,  generally  regarded  as  one  of  Herbert  Hoover's  most 
ardent  supporters,  deaiands  an  extra  session.     Mr.  Nye,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
the  farm  relief  measure  might  as  well  be  passed  at  this  time,   if  it  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  President-elect.     Senator  Capper,  another  farm  leader,  ad- 
vocates dealing  with  the  vexatious  question  at  once,  but  Senator  Borah  is  just 
as  insistent  for  postponement  until  an  extra  session.     Democrats  are  also  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  and  they  would  have  much  influence  in  permitting  or  refus- 
ing legislation  at  this  time.     One  of  their  number,  Senator  Dill  of  Washington, 
said  that  he  desired  Mr.  Hoover  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  definite  plan,  so 
that  the  President-elect  could  not  later  .assert  that  a  bill  was  passed  before 
he  became  President  and  that  it  dia  not  express  his  views..." 


COTTON  FiAHKET  Subject  to  the  danger  that  "the  prices  of  cotton  might 

REVIEW  adviuice  too  far  above  a,  parity  with  the  growths  of  foreign 

countries,"  with  the  rosvJ.t  of  giving  further  encouragement  to 
the  steady  increase  of  n.N  net  ton  production  in  other  countries, 
President  G-ardiner  H.  Miller  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  his  annual  re- 
view of  the  cotton  m:arket,  declares  tna':  after  an  unusually  severe  depression 
in  the  textile  indUH'try  the  prospects  are  no-.v  ri.u:ih  more  favorable,   insuring  a 
large  or  moderately  large  consumption  by  domestic  spinners,  and  a  fairly  large 
consiamption  of  American  cotton  by  foreign  spinners,   in  1929.    (Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Dec.  27.) 


METRIC  SYSTEi/i  A  bill  dt. signed  to  put  the  mietric  system  into  effect  in 

BILL  this  coim^ry  will  be  introduced  in  Congress  next  month  by 

Repret^entat  ive  Ered  A.  Britton  vf  Illinois,   it  was  announced 
yesterday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metric  Association,  at 
the  School  of  Bo.siness,   Coliombia  University.    (N.Y. Tim.es,  Dec.  28.) 


HOUPJLY  WEATHER  A  system  of.  weather  reports  of  such  frequency  and  com- 

PJIPORTS  FOR       prehensiveness  that  they  v/ill  give  hourly  counsel  to  aviators 
AVIATORS  and  protect  their  planes  from  unexpected  storms  sweeping  in  from 

the  side  on  air  routes,  as  well  as  from  those  directly  ahead, 
will  be  offered  in  the  near  future.  Dr.  Willis  R.  G-regg  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  anno-unced  yesterday  to  the 
American  Meteorological  Society.  The  society  is  meeting  at  Columbia  University 
in  connection  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  cf  Science. 
(N.Y. Times,  Dec.  28.) 
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Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  The  Hebras'^a  Parmer  for  DecemlDer  15  says: 

"...One  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  the  eastern  agricultural 
sections  at  the  present  time  is  the  European  corn  "borer  infestation. 
In  a  graphic  display  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  corn  borer  infestation  of  36.7  per  cent  in  five 
States  where  clean-up  campaigns  had  been  practiced.     The  reduction 
was  greatest  in  the  States  where  the  farmers  had  cooperated  closely 
with  the  Government  in  the  clean-up  campaign.     In  States  that  had 
fought  the  clean-jjp  methods,  there  had  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  corn  borer  infestation.     The  corn  borer,  according  to  careful 
investigations  and  quarantine  maintained  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  continually  spreading.     It  is  now  only 
two  counties  removed  from  northern  Illinois.    Apparently  Nebraska 
farmers  need  not  worry  seriously  over  this  greatest  of  all  corn 
pests  for  a  few  more  years,  but  unless  it  is  wiped  out  or  checked 
absolutely  in  the  meantime,  eventually  it  will  reach  the  corn- 
husker  State.     In  the  meantime,  while  control  methods  are  being 
experimented  with  by  the  scientists,  the  United  States  Department 
and  the  Experiment  Stations,  are  developing  ways  to  live  with  the 
corn  borer  with  a  minimum  amount  of  damage...." 

Dairying  in  An  editorial  in  Earm  and  Eanch  for  December  15  says: 

Southvi' ,  ••    "Although  in  years  past  Texas  has  held  a  very  low  rank  in  dairying, 
west  it  has  led  all  other  States  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 

country  butter.     To-day  the  State  is  developing  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  decreasing  the  amount  of  country  butter.    Farmers  are 
buying  cream  separs^tors  instead  of  churns.     Country  butter,  when 
good,  is  the  best,  but  few  farmers  are  equipped  to  make  good  butter. 
Therefore  the  bulk  of  the  country  butter  sold  has  gone  for  a  very 
low  price,  and  generally  it  has  proved  to  be  far  more  profitable 
to  sell  cream.    Dairying  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  factor  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  Southv/est.     We  are  milking 
approximately  950,000  cows  in  Texas,  one-third  of  which  are  not  of 
dairy  breeding.    By  milking  cows  of  the  beef  type  our  average 
production  per  cow  is  lowered.     We  are  rapidly  learning  that  it 
costs  money  to  miilk  low  producers.    Texas  is  fortunate  in  having 
within  its  borders  some  of  the  greatest  cows  and  bulls  in  the 
Jersey  world,  and  v/ith  ideal  conditions  the  State  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing a  place  for  itself  in  the  production  of  butter  and  other  milk 
products.    Probably  we  are  growing  into  dairying  as  rapidly  as  v/e 
should.     It  is  better  to  be  a  little  slovv,  but  sure." 

Road  Builders'  "More  than  30,000  people  are  expected  to  attend  the 

Conven-        26th  Annual  Convention  and  Exposition  of  the  American  Eoad 
tion  Builders'  Association,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  January  14-18. 

Highway  engineers,  officials  and  contractors  from  all  States  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  representatives  and  delegates  from  28  foreign 
countries,  will  be  present .. .The  Eoad  Exposition  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  l^ind  ever  held.     Over  500  carloads  of  the  latest 
improved  road-building  equipment  and  materials,  occupying  a  space 
of  almiOst  eight  acres,  v/ill  be  on  display  for  inspection  and  com- 
parison.   A  marked  development  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  the  past  year.     M.&ny  manufacturers  for  the  first 
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time  are  bringing  out  nev/  machines  designed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing better  roads  at  lower  cost.     Much,  new  maintenance  eq.uip- 
ment  has  also  been  developed  the  past  season  and  this  will  all  be 
on  display.""  (Manufacturers  Record,  Dec.  20.') 
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Farm 

Products  Dec.  27 — Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.40 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80^^  f  .o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  very 
few  sales  at  70^  f .o.b.  Vfeupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
$4-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  stock  mostly 
$4-$4.75  in  the  East.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $42-$60  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $36-$40  f.o.b.  Rochesier.     New  York 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  and  Wealthy  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  West  Virginia  Yorks  $4.75. 

Livestock  q.uotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 
1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$16;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$S.75-$11.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $10.25-$13.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $14. 50-$16.75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10.50-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs   (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8.40-$8.85;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  m.ediupi  to 
choice  $7.75-$8.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $7.25-$8.50;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$14.25-515.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.75- 
$14.50. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48^^;  91  score,  48^^;  90  score,  46f^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  26^-26-|{i?;  Single  Daisies  25{z^-26^;  Young  Americas, 
26^-26-^{z5. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.26-$1.28;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2i^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1,12^-- 
$1.16^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.09-$1.10.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  76^^-77^;  Kansas  City 
77{^-78j^.    No, 3  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  85^^-86tp;  Minneapolis  80^~ 
81</:;  Ife/nsas  City  77|-5Z^-78i^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46^^-47^; 
Minneapolis  42  5/81^-43  5/8^;  Kansas  City  46^^-47 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  5  points  to  19, 14^^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding 
day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  19, 48^^.     January  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to 
20,30^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to 
19. 63^^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  11  points  to 
19.70^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,) 
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APPORTIOKNT  A  scientific  presentation  of  the  problem  of  the  ap- 

OF  EEPEESENTA-  portiorjnent  of  Representatives  in  Congress  which  is  under 
TIVES  IN  consideration  by  the  present  session  of  Congress  was  given 

CONGEESS  yesterday  afternoon  'jy  Professor  Edward  V.  Huntington  of 

STUDIED  Harvard  at  a  meeting  at  Columbia  University  of  the  section 

on  social  and  economic  sciences  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences.    He  shov/ed  mathema.t ically 
that  his  method  was  one  of  the  only  five  logically  possible,  and  that  an  ap- 
portionment made  according  to  this  plan  is  one  "which  can  not  be  'improved' 
by  any  transfer  of  a  Representative  from  any  State  to  any  other  State,  be- 
cause any  such  tra-.sfer  will  be  found  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
'amount  of  disparity'  between  the  two  States.-"    A  means  of  using  this  m.ethod 
to  test  the  correctness  of  an  apportionment  of  Representatives  between  two 
States,  he  decl-ared,   is  to  divide  the  number  of  Representatives  allotted  to 
each  State  into  their  respective  populations,  giving  the  size  of  the  con- 
gressional district.     If  the  larger  district  is  then  divided  by  the  smaller, 
a  figure  will  be  obtained  showing  the  percentage  of  disparity  between  the 
representations  of  the  States,  and  a  shift  in  representation  can  be  made  to 
test  whether  this  disparity  would  then  become  greater  or  less,-  (N.Y .-Times, 
Dec.  29.) 


THE  MIDDLEFAN  An  editorial  in  The  Washing-ton  Post  to-day  says:  "The 

li^  BUSI'iIESS        national  v/holesale  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  mxiddleman  in  business.  Pour 
committees  are  at  v/ork  on  the  subject,  and  will  prepare  reports  for  a  meeting 
of  the  conference  early  in  1929.  Satisfactory  solution  of  the  middlem.an 
problem  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  continued  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.     The  country  is  undergoing  widespread  changes.     Consolidation  of 
industries  and  business  interests  is  being  effected  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.     Virtually  every  major  line  of  industry  and  commerce  witnessed  import- 
ant combinations  dujring  the  past  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1929    will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  years  for  business  amalgamations  in  the  financial  history 
of  this  country.    With  both  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  organized  and 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  a  tendency  to  squeeze  out  the 
middlemen. . ..The  greatest  economic  need  of  the  country  at  present  is  some 
scheme  which  will  cari-y  the  benefits  of  mass  production  over  to  consumers. 
Distribution  has  becomxc  a  tremendous  business  and  its  importance  is  constantly 
increasing.    But  distribution  should  not  be  so  costly  as  to  absorb  all  the 
benefits  that  have  come  from  lower  costs  of  production,    Further  efficiency  in 
the  economic  system  must  come  from  readjustment  of  the  machinery  employed  to 
make  the  products  of  the  factory  available  in  the  home...." 
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British  According  to  a  United  States  Department  of  Labor  statement 

Emigrants    of  December  28  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments  have  raised 
To  Canada    from  17  to  19  the  age  limit  of  boys  who  may  be  granted  free  trans- 
portation to  Canada  to  take  up  farm  work,  and  of  boys  and  girls  who 
go  to  Canada  as  members  of  families  approved  for  farm  work.  This 
free  transportation  will  be  granted  to  those  proceeding  to  Canada 
either  under  a  Government  scheme  or  under  the  auspices  of  recognized 
juvenile  migration  societies. 

Business  According  to  The  January  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Outlook       published  by  The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  in  the 

business  v/orld  highly  favorable  conditions  surround  the  approach 
of  1929.     The  current  year  has  seen  a  steady  advance  of  activity 
in  one  line  and  another;  there  are  now  few  industries  which  have 
not  enjoyed  either  a  substantial  recovery  from  past  difficulties, 
or  an  expansion  to  new  levels  in  the  volume  of  business  done. 
Since  this  activity  has  not  outrun  actual  consuming  needs,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  maiaiained  on  a  high  plane  well 
into  the  next  year..     The  basic  price  situation  is  notably  sound. 
Commodity  markets  are  free  of  speculative  price  inflation,  and  with 
but  minor  exceptions  they  have  been  freed  also  of  those  restric- 
tions and  measures  of  artificial  control  which,  as  vfith  rubber  this 
last  year,  carry  a  constant  threat  of  disaster  to  the  industries 
involved.     Employment  has  regained  a  very  high  level,  and  the  con- 
junction of  good  wages  and  good  profits  is  resulting  not  simply  in 
a  record  volume  of  current  holiday  buying,  but  in  the  prospect  of 
a  well-stabilized  volume  of  demand  in  the  new  year. 


Meat  Pro-  Meat  production  and  consumption  during  1928  were  approxi- 

duction       mately  the  sam-e  as  during  1927,  according  to  an  annual  review  of 
and  Con-      the  livestock  and  meat  situation  issued  Decem.ber  28  by  the  Insti- 
sumption      tute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  through  its  president,  Wm.  Whitfield 
Woods  of  Chicago.,     "The  production  of  beef  and  veal  during  the 
year  was  about  10  per  cent  smaller  than  the  production  in  1927,  but 
this  reduction  practically  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pork  and  lard,"  Mr.  Woods  stated.     "Production  of  lamb 
and  mutton  increased  slightly." 

True  Wool  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  December  22  says: 

"Manufacturers  of  knit  underwear  last  week  approved  a  rule  that 
the  v,"ord  'wool'  shall  not  be  used  'in  labeling,  advertising,  mer- 
chandising or  selling  unless  the  percentage  of  wool,  by  weight, 
contained  in  the  garment  is  stated,'    A  tolerance  of  five  per  cent 
in  wool  content  is  allowed,  and  the  wool  must  be  distributed 
throughout  the  body  of  the  fabric.    This  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction;  also  j^n  example  of  the  self-regulation  of 
business  which  other  manufacturers  of  wool  should  emulate." 
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iVI/LRICET  QUOTATIONS 

Dec.  28 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$15;  cows,  good  and 
cnoice  $8 .75-$ll . 50 ;  heifers,    (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
?11.2:>-$14;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.P..'^--$17 ;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  j^ood  and  choice  $10.50--$12.    Heavy  weight  hogs  ,  (250-350  lbs.) 
mediijui,  ^ood  and  choice  $8.5(^- -$8.85;  light  lights  (130-160  IVs.) 
medium  to  choice  $7.90--$8.80 ;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $7.50-$6.75.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
^34  lbs.  down)   $14. 40- -$15. 60 ;  feeding  lambs   (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $11.75--.$14.60. 

Lew  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.15-$1.50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  95{^  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  $1.10-$1.35  in  city  markets;  mostly  around 
80i^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Vfisconsin  sacked  Roimd  Unites  85^-$l 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  6852?- 70^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Maryland  and 
Delaware  ;}  ellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$1.90  per  bushel  hamper  in 
the  East.     Tennessee  ifency  Halls  $2-$2.25  in  midwestern  cities. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $43-$60  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  mostly  around  $40  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed 
type  cabbage  $1.75-$2.50  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  city 
markets.     Hew  York  Wealthy  and  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples 
$5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  West  Virginia  Yorks  $4.50. 

F-iolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  48^^;  91  score  48^^;  90  score  46fj^. 

Xiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  2^(^-26-^ ;  Single  Daisies  2.b^-2^\  Young  Americas 
265(^—26-^-^'. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  7  points  to  19.07^  per  lb.    January  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points  to  20.22^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  poinos  to  19. 56^^,  and  on 
the  Chica:_,o  Board  of  Trade  declined  7  points  to  19.63^2?. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.25-$1.28;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  lorotein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.12-$1.16.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$1.18;  Eansas  City  $1.09-$1.10.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  84^{^; 
Minneapolis  76^-77^zf;  Kansas  City  77{zJ-78f.     No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  36$^;  Minneapolis  SO^z^-SljzJ;  Kansas  City  77{^-78^^.     No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  46{^-46|{;^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8^-43  5/8jzJ; 
Kansas  City  46^^-47^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie^vs  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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cation  between  i^orth  and  South  Airii-rica  is 
Presi;\ent-elect  Hoover  and  his  associates 
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BOULDER  DAM  A  Manhattan,  Xans.  dispatch  to  the  press  December  30 

AimD  crop  st:tes:   "Development  of  the  Boulder  Dam  proj--:.ct  on  the 

PRODUCTIOh  Coloravio  River  is  viewed  by  F.  D.  Farrell,  president  of  the 

Xansr s  State  Agricultural  College,  as  a  possible  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  farmers  of  the  Middle  Yii'est.     In  a  statement 
December  29  Doctor  Farrell  said  that  the  opening  up  of  vast  areas  of  irrigated 
land  in  the  Colorado  River  Ba.sin  would  brin_,  tb^t  section  into  direct  com.peti— 
tion  with  the  farm  products  of  the  Middle  West  unless  a  pro^^ram  was  worked  out 
for  growing  crops  not  raised  in  the  Middle  West.     Doctor  Farrell  advocated  the 
production  of  dates  and  other  semi-tropical  crops  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  prevent  compeiition  which,  he  said,  would  be  harm.ful  to  both  regions." 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  A  Chicago  dicpc  tch  to  Tne  i\iew  York  Times  to-day  reports-: 

IN  THE  \1/EST        "Perhaps  the  most  striking  incustrial  change  in  this  section 

of  the  country  during  1928  has  been  the  very  rapid  developm.ent 
of  the  steel  indu.&try  in  the  West.     This  has  placed  Chicago  in 
a  commanding  position  a,s  producer;   it  noy;  stands  on  about  the  same  level  as 
Pittsburgh;   the  latter  miirket  is  not  considered  in  the  san^e  lit.,ht  as  former 
years.     The  stead.^^  growth  of  steel  consumption  a.11  Ov'er  the  West  has  brought 
this  about.     The  industry  had  a  recordi  year  in  production  and  consumption, 
althoUj^h  profits  were  slim  a  good  part  of  the  tim.e.     Mills  in  this  district 
operated  at  65  to  95  per  cent  capacity...." 


CiiEMISTS  PICTUR.J  A  world  of  the  future,   scarcely  r eco._nisable  and  im- 

WORLD  OP  FUTURE    measurably  imiproved,  w^s  pictured  December  29  a.t  a  syntnesis 

luncheon  e,iven  jointly  by  the  American  Institute  and  the  medical 
and  chemical  Sections  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  changed  world  will  be  brought  about  largely  by  research- 
in  the  field  of  synthetic  organic  chem.istry,   it  was  said.  Air.ong  predicted  dis- 
coveries Wore  "synthetic  organic  chemicals  available  for  ev^ry  human  ailment," 
the  use  of  bacteria  by  farmers  to  turn  m.aterial  that  now  goes  to  waste  into  food 
products  possibly    replacing  present  food  sources  and  heightened  international 
competition  resulting  from  the  realignment  of  industry  and  eventually  making 
closer  cooperation  between  nations  mandatory . (N.Y. Times ,  Dec.  30.) 
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Airports  A  Yfeshin^.tor.  dispatch  to  The  New  Yori;  Times  Pecember  28  sajs: 

"Twenty-ei^ht  more  cities  nave  anuounced  plans  for  the  co/iS trnct ion 
of  municipal  airpoi-ts.     The  cities,  according  to  announcements  re- 
ceived hv  the  aeronautics  "branch  of  the  Department  of  Coimerce  are: 
Carlinville, 111. ;  Downers  Grove,  111.;  Hutchinson,  Kans. ;  Paducah, 
K^^.  ;  Marlboro,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wayne,  Mich.;  Colum.bus,  Miss.; 
Norfolk,  l^eD.;  Cohoes.N.Y.;  Vallej.-  City^  N.D.  ;  Put  In  Bay,  Ohio; 
Eureka  Sprin^^s,  Ark.;  Shawnee,  Okla.  ;  Arlington,  Ore.;  Scappoose, 
Ore.;  Stroudsl)urg,Pa.  ;  Jackson,  Tenn.  ;  Ilwaco,  Wash.;  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
Jelllco,Tenn. ;  Bonhan, Texas ;  Jefferson,  Texas;  Kerrville , Texas ; 
Longview, Texas ;  Paris, Texas;  Tulia,  Texas;  Tyler,  Texas." 

Corn  Borer  An  ec.itorial  in  New  England  Hom.estead  for  Pecember  25  says: 

in  Ehode      "The  recent  action  of  a  representative  group  of  Ehode  Island  farm- 
Island         ers  in  placing  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  compulsory  corn 

borer  control  measures  shows  that  they  appreciate  tne  seriousness  of 
the  borer's  threat  against  the  State's  sweet  corn  crop.  Eurthermore 
it  shows  that  they  will  not  continue  to  jeopardize  their  own  situa- 
tion by  being  too  lenient  with  those  few  farmers  who  are  too  stub- 
born or  indifferent  to  willingly  practice  control  meas-ares  on  their 
ovra  farms.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 
Rhode  Island  has  expcrionced  a  spread  of  the  borer  throughout  the 
entire  State,  and,  according  to  a  Eedoral  entomologist,   is  now  the 
worst  invested  State  in  New  England.     Compulsory  control  will  work 
no  hardship  on  the  willing  conform^ers  as  they  v/ould  act  anyy^ay,  law 
or  no  law.... It  probably  is  not  generally  realised  how  widespread 
the  corn  borer  has  become  throughout  New  England.     In  Yei-mont  a 
lorig  list  of  newly  infested  towns  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
older  list,  makin,,  a  total  of  110  towns  in  the  State  in  which  the 
borer  has  been  found.    Massacnusetts  has  a  comp-ulsory  control  law 
which  ih  proving  fairly  effective.     Only  one  toT,\-n  has  been  added 
to  the  ct^i-arantintd  area  in  that  State  during  the  past  three  years... 

Eood  Trade  So  many  associations  of  the  various  food  trades  will  hold 

Conv&n-       , their  annual  conventions  in  Chicago  next  month  that  the  entire  as- 
tions  sembla^e  will  se^-m  likb  a  national  congress  of  the  food  industry. 

The  r.iany  problemiS  whicn  have  been  brought  to  the  fore  in  all  the 
different  trades  represented,  culminating  in  the  recent  grocery 
trade  practice  conference,  add  much  to  this  aspeco.     Such  a  conven- 
tion of  conventions  is  not  only  in  and  of  itself  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year  in  the  industry,  but  on  this  occasion  it  will 
take  on  added  significance.    Everybody  concerned  feels  that  there 
is  much  to  be  considered  and  theft  som:e  reasonable  degree  of  progress 
must  be  :iiade  tov/ard  improvement  in  production  and  distribution, 
particularly  the.  latter.    (Journal  of  Comm.erce,  Dec.  29.) 
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Products  December  29~Livestock  prices:     Heavy  weight  hoi,s  (250- 

350  lbs.)  mediujn,  s^ood  and  choice  $8.60  to  $8.90;  light  lights 
(130-150  lbs.)  medi-uin  to  choice  $8.15  to  $9;   sla-ughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $8.85  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 

G-rain  prices:     ilo.2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.23 
to  $1.26;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (l2f^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1,11  to 
$1.15-2;  1nTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chica^i^o  $1.16^; 
Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.09-|;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  ^7  to 
73{z^;  •70.3  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  78  to  78|-;  No, 3  white  oats 
Chicago  43  to  46^^^;  Kansas  City  46  to  475^. 

ilew  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  sold  at  $1.15-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  95{^  f  .o.b.  Rochester.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  mostly  $1.10-$1.40  in  eastern  markets; 
80^  I. o.b.  PresQue  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  85j^-$l 
on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  mostly  70^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  New 
York  Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at  $45-$60  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $38-$40  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed 
type  $2-$2.25  per  l-|-bushel  hamper  in  Chicago  and  $2.25  in 
Baltimore.     Best  midy/estern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $4- 
$5  per  100  pounds  in  consiiming  centers.     Ne-.v  York  Rhode  Island 
G-r e en ing.  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Michigan 
and  New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$7  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  iviiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  1  point  to  19. 08$^  per  lb.     January  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point  to 
20.21^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined 
1  point  to  19.55f. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  48-g-j2^;  91  score,  48jZ^;  90  score,  4oi{^. 

Yitiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  wero:  Elats,  26-26-2-^;  Single  Daisies,  25-25jz^;  Young 
Americas,   2o"<,6-g-{?-,    (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


